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Art. 1—SIMPLICITY OF TRUTH. 


Many of the greatest men have reasoned the most ab- 
surdly, and many books of world-wide celebrity are the 
greatest nuisances. Large tomes are written on Religion, 
Philosophy, Political Economy and Ethics, avowedly for the 
purpose of more clearly defining the Truth, but the effect 
of which is, either to establish error in the minds of the peo- 
ple, or to increase their confusion of thought. 

Men of learning and talent have seemed to regard Truth 
as exceedingly complex, and have consequently overlooked 
it in stumbling about in the dark wilderness of error. Fre- 
quently, too, and I may say generally, they have been bred 
in some olden theories and commenced their investigations 
either from wrong data or axioms, or with some favourite 
doctrines to establish. 

The Mathematician begins his demonstrations with some 
self-evident axioms, without which he cannot proceed, and 
if he should include among them those which are not self- 
evident he is in danger of adopting erroneous ones, which 
will render his course of demonstration false. In the inves- 
tigation of Philosophical Truth,* there must also be axioms 
from which to begin, and these must be so clear and defi- 
nite that no mind can fail to perceive their truth. Those 
principles which are not self-evident to the perception of 
every one, or upon which there can by no possibility be a 
doubt, must be demonstrated from those data which are 
universally acknowledged. 


* Philosophical Truth includes Religious Truth, as well as all Intellectual, 


Moral and Political Truth; 
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2 FALSE AXIOMS. 


Herein have many and most Philosophers erred, and 
hence, have applied all their talent and learning to the 
defence of error. To illustrate: When Spain was under 
the dominion of the Romans, Scipio offered his arbitration 
to terminate the competition of two Spaniards in a dispu- 
ted succession. ‘“ That,” said they, “we have already re- 
fused to our relations: we do not submit our difference to 
the judgment of men; and even among the Gods, we appeal 
to Mars alone.” 

Whence that peculiar philosophy which induced the Span- 
iards to appeal to Mars as the only just arbiter of their dis- 
putes, expecting that in the fight, the God of battles would 
defend the right in the issue? It arose from the falsehood 
of their axioms with regard to the nature of the Overruling 
Power, and these resulted from erroneous views with regard 
to themselves, and a disregard of cause and effect as mani- 
fested in the conduct of men. 

But to take an illustration from our own age of boasted 
intelligence : The most noted Political Economists of Eng- 
land have assigned the distress that afflicts two-thirds of the 
British people, in the first place, to over-population, and in 
the second, to over-production. Now it requires but half 
an eye to see some absurdity in the assertion that there are 
too many people and too much produced for their general 
happiness. As many people can live as can get enough to 
support them, and instead of over-production being the 
cause of misery, under-production should be the cause. But 
according to these philosophers the graneries and ware- 
houses of Britain are full of every thing good for the com- 
fort of man, and yet, the people starve. Why do they fall 
into this absurdity? Because they reason from false data, 
which are, that the earth is not adequate to the mainte- 
nance of all that are or may be upon it, and that the wealth 
of the Kingdom is distributed equitably. Both these posi- 
tions are self-evidently false. The first imputes a want of 
foresight or benevolence in God in placing man where he 
would eventually be miserable ; and yet this error is sup- 
ported by the celebrated theologian, Dr. Chalmers, who in 
his work on Political Economy, takes the position of Mal- 
thus, that there must be checks to the increase of popula- 
tion, especially among the poor. This Doctor, who had 
devoted his life to the study of the Divine Character, ought 
to have known that the poverty and misery of the world 
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DOCTRINE OF MALTHUS. 3 


are not to be imputed to God, but to the wrongs of men. 
The fact that destitution is in the world, ought to have been 
enough for him to conclude, that great wrong exists in the 
institutions of men; for, as there can be no fault in the 
arrangements of Providence, the miseries of men must be 
imputed to their errors, and reform can only be achieved 
through their abrogation. But instead of vindicating God 
in the infinity of His Wisdom and Benevolence, he seeks 
instruction from Malthus, of whom he says, “ the clear and 
convincing expositions of Malthus on the subject of popu- 
lation.” This author whom Dr. Chalmers thus eulogises in 
his great work on population, insists upon the necessity of 
checks on the increase of population as a remedy for exist- 
ing evils. Tracy, in his work -on Political Economy, takes 
the same position, and thus speaks of Malthus: 


“He is, at least as far as 1 am acquainted, of all authors who 
have written on population, the one who has treated the subject the 
most profoundly, and has developed all its consequences.” 


Of Tracy’s work, Jefferson says, in a letter to the trans- 
lator, “ It goes forth with my hearty prayers.” On the sub- 
ject of over-production and over-population, Dr. Chalmers 
thus writes : 


“It is thus that starvation or more severe distress, may be real- 
ised from the want of first necessaries, in the midst of general 
abundance both of the second necessaries and the luxuries of life. 
This, if there be not a virtuous and well educated community, is 
the ultimate state of every industrious nation; a state from which 
it can only be saved, not by the multiplication of its products, but 
by a wholesome and moral restraint on the multiplication of its 
people.’”* 


And again he says: 


**Grant but the general ascendency of principle, and along with 
this you will have a prudence and a prospective caution, and a su- 
periority to mere animal or constitutional impulses, which must 
necessarily insure later marriages, and so of smaller families. And 
then, of itself, by a law of political economy which can no more 
be contravened than a law of nature, the state of the common peo- 
ple will necessarily be raised.’’ 


We have nothing to say against the “ascendency of 
moral principle,” nor against all our “ prudence and pros- 


* Political Economy, page 118. = ¢ Political Economy, page 31€. 
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4 FUNDAMENTAL ERROBES. 


pective caution,” nor against subjecting the mere animal 
impulses to the supremacy of reason; but we do object to 
that philosophy which forces upon the people an unnatural 
mode of life in order to counteract evils resulting alone 
from false social institutions. Had these writers looked 
into the boundless resources of Britain and the iniquitous 
monopoly by a few who live in unnatural extravagance, 
they would have found adequate causes for all the distress 
in the land. They should have directed their efforts to the 
removal of these causes, instead of advising disobedience to 
the laws of God, as a remedy. 

But why did they fall into those errors? Because the 
data or axioms from which they started were not self- 
evident, neither could they be provéd. What are these 
false data? Why, that one has a right to monopolise as 
much of the earth and its productions as possible, regard- 
less of the condition of the race, and the true relations of 
man to the earth; that the few can rightfully command 
the labour of the many; and thet the existing institutions 
of Britain are founded in truth: all of which are self- 
evidently the most grievous errors that afflict the world, 
and demand the co-operation of all good minds to remove 
them. 

Observe the simplicity of Truth in this field of thought. 
God is infinitely good, and would not create man and place 
him under a divine necessity to suffer ; He is infinitely wise 
and has made all the means adequate to the ends he had in 
view ; He created man to be happy in obedience to the 
laws of his being, therefore, there are ample resources in 
nature for his highest enjoyment. If a portion of the peo- 
ple cannot get the means, it follows that they are subjected 
by those who govern or command all the influence, to 
tyrannical and wicked conditions. Had these philosophers 
adopted correct data, their reasoning would have been 
correct, and they would have benefitted their race by their 
labours. 

It always requires greater talent to defend error than 
truth; and hence the mystical subtility that abounds in so 
many books, and the long and tiresome disquisitions that 
flood the world under pretence of developing Truth. 

In the Bill of Rights attached to the Ohio Constitution, 
there is a clause more valuable than all the Constitution 
besides. It is this: “A frequent recurrence to the funda- 
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THEOLOGICAL ERRORS. 5 


mental principles of free government is absolutely essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the blessings of liberty.” We 
may change the phraseology a little, and say that, a fre- 
quent recurrence to fundamental principles is absolutely 
essential to the discovery and maintenance of Truth. Had 
Malthus and Chalmers recurred to fundamental princi- 
ples, Truth would have been as clear to their perceptions 
as noon day, and they would have made it so to their 
readers. But as it is, the legitimate conclusions of their 
arguments are the rankest blasphemies. They impeach the 
Benevolence and Wisdom of the Eternal, and justify their 
fellows in the practice of wrong. 

An error into which the theologians have led the world, 
is but little less absurd than that we have examined. It is 
the distinction they make between Religion and Morality. 
This distinction is made to accommodate those who, not 
being able to discern Truth as they do, desire some credit 
for what goodness they have, and also to mark the “world” 
as separate from those who are supposed to be in the 
“Kingdom of Heaven.” Speaking on this point, a man of 
talent and learning, in the “Princeton Review” for July, 
1841, says: 

“‘ And it may not be wise to dismiss this as a distinction without 
a difference—for we find that the learned President of one of our 
colleges, has so perfectly defended it, at least by illustration, as to 
show many important bearings and tendencies of it. ‘If l have 
an impression,’ he says, ‘that it is my duty to obey my father, be- 
cause God has commanded it, it is a re/igious impression, but if it is 
because he is my father, it is a moral impression.’ It would not 
be difficult to run this distinction out between large classes of duties. 
Thus, stealing would be religiously wrong if committed against the 
eighth commandment, but it would be morally wrong if committed 
in violation of the statute in such case made and provided.” 


Now, to see the simplicity of the Truth on this subject, 
Wwe must enquire for a moment into the nature of Religion 


and Morality. Webster thus defines the former of these 
terms : 


“1, Religion in is most comprehensive sense, includes a belief 
in the being and perfections of God, in the revelation of his will to 
man, in man’s obligation to obey his commands, in a state of re- 
ward and punishment, and in man’s accountableness to God; and 
also true godliness or purity of life, and the practice of alt moral 
duties. 2. Religion, as distinct from theology, is godliness or real 
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6 RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


piety in practice. 3. Religion, as distinct from virtue or morality, 
consists in the performance of the duties we owe directly to God, 
from a principle of obedience to his will.” 


The term religion, is from the Latin, religio, signifying the 
worship of the gods. Religio deorum cultu pio continetur— 
Religion is comprised in the devout worship of the Gods.* 
The verb which corresponds with this substantive is religo, 
to tie hard, to make fast—being a stronger term than digo. 
Scissaque a pectore veste vulncra seva ligat—he binds the cruel 
wounds with the garment torn from his breast.t This, of 
course, does not signify a very strong binding ; but religio 
means, when applied to mental operations, the pledging of 
ones faith before the gods, or under the sanctions of religion. 

What, now, is the signification of Morality? Webster 
says it means : 


“1. The doctrine or system of moral duties, or the duties of 
men in their social character; ethics. 2. The practice of moral 
duties; virtue. 3. The quality of an action which renders it good.” 


This term is derived from the latin, moralis, which signi- 
fies belonging to manners or customs. Ham pariem phi- 
losophia de moribus appellare solemus. We are accustomed 
to denominate this branch of philosophy, concerning man- 
ners, or according to the definition of mos, from which mori- 
bus is derived, fashions or customs; so that morality origi- 
nally related to those habits which were customary among 
men, without reference to their intrinsic right or wrong. 
That was a moral act which was conformable to custom, 
though that custom were vicious in itself. 

To illustrate this definition of Morality: When the Duke 
of Sully was called upon by Louis XIII, to give his advice 
on some great emergency, he observed the favourites and 
courtiers whispering to one another, and smiling at his 
unfashionable appearance.—‘ When your Majesty’s father,” 
said the old warrior and statesman, “ did me the honour to 
consult me, he ordered the buffoons of the Court to retire 
into the ante-chamber.” Sully was grossly immoral in not 
conforming to the popular fashions and manners of the 
times. Cato walked the streets of Rome without his robe 
and without shoes, in contempt of what his countrymen 
were so prone to admire. Cato non erat moralis; he was 
therefore immoral. 


* Cicero. + Ovid. 











MORAL QUALITY OF AN ACT. 7 


This, however, is not now the true meaning of the term, 
though it seems to be the signification theologians give it, 
when they apply it to the majority of the world, to whom 
they deny all religious virtue. They denounce the appa- 
rent virtue of those whom they call unregenerate, as sinful, 
or at least, as destitute of the purity of the motive that indu- 
ced it. This will not stand the test of sound philosophy. 
“God is no respecter of persons ;’ He looks alone to the 
quality of the soul, and has not delegated to any, authority 
to drive a single one from the vestibule of Heaven. 

According to the present understanding of this term, its 
signification is changed from the original, and has relation 
chiefly to the quality of actions, whether they be right or 
wrong. An action is religious which is right, and for the 
same reason is it moral. What, then, is the difference ? 

But the question arises, why is an action right? It has 
this quality, for no other reason than that it subserves a 
good end, or rather, to prevent all cavil, because it is the 
most beneficial act that can be done under the circumstan- 
ces to attain the greatest good. Morality, as defined by 
Webster, demands this, and can Religion ask more ? 

The writer quoted, supra, seems to place his distinction 
in the motives with which an act is performed ; as, that, 
“stealing is religiously wrong if committed against the 
eighth commandment, and morally wrong if committed in 
violation of the statute in such case made and provided.” 
Now, the difficulty with this theologian is, that he does not 
go to the right source for the quality of an act. There is 
something above commandments and statutes which deter- 
mines this, and these have nothing to do with merit and 
demerit. The divinity or soul of man is above them all,— 
divinity, I say, because the soul of God is the soul of man, 
expanded to infinitude, and the soul of man being the spir- 
itual similitude of God, is divine as he is divine—the differ- 
ence being in degree. Let no one be startled because we 
say the mind is above the commandment or statute, when 
the virtue of an act is to be determined. Theft is not ag- 
gravated because it is a violation of a statute—that is, in 
a moral point of view. If an individual abstain from 
stealing, simply because he would expose himself thereby 
to imprisonment and disgrace, he is just as immoral as 
though he had stolen. So, also, if he steal not, becanse 
the commandment says “thou shalt not steal,” there is no 
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8 A THEOLOGICAL ABSURDITY. 


religious or moral merit in his self-denial. He is intrinsi- 
cally bad enough to steal, if it were not for the command- 
ment or statute, and in spite of them he is as wicked as a 
thief. 

Says the President quoted, supra : 

“Tf I have an impression that it is my duty to obey my father, 
because God has commanded it, it is a religious impression, but if 
it is because he is my father, it is a moral impression.” 


Unfortunately the President has made the moral quality 
of this case far more meritorious than its religious quality ; 
because, if | obey my father simply because God has com- 
manded it, it follows that no respect or love I bear to my 
father, would induce my obedience,—and if I am destitute 
of gratitude to my best of earthly benefactors, [ can claim 
none for my heavenly ; consequently, if it were not for fear 
that God would punish me for disobedience, I should diso- 
bey both my father on earth and Him who is in Heaven. 
The state, therefore, of my mind is no purer on account of 
forced obedience, than if the duty were wholly violated. 
If 1 obey my father because he sustains this tender relation 
to me, I manifest some internal goodness—something really 
divine. The distinction, then, made in the illustration 
under consideration, is strongly against the beauty of that 
religion its author would defend. He designed to teach us 
the infinite superiority of religious impressions over moral, 
but most palpably proved their infinite inferiority. Had he 
took the plain truth for his premises, that the spirit of God 
operates in the soul of every one that doeth good, whatever 
may be his professions, and therefore every one is religious 
in doing a good act, when the love of goodness prompts 
the action, he would not have put a noose about his own 
neck. He seems to hold the doctrine of Pyrrho of Pelo- 
ponnessus, that “ virtue and vice depend upon the laws,” 
andnot upon the immutable principles of right that should 
govern the Mental Universe. 

Webster, in his third definition of Religion, says: 


“ Religion, as distinct from virtue or morality, consists of the 


performance of the duties we owe directly to God, from a principle 
of obedience to His will.” 


This seems to adopt the Roman understanding of Moral- 
ity, viz: conformity to custom, and to deny it all real merit. 
According to this, the moral man is simply a politic man, 
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A LEARNED INCONSISTENCY. 9 


having no internal purity to prompt his action. For the 
man who is just because he loves justice, is just in “ obedi- 
ence to the will of God.” He who does his duty, because 
his mental quietude depends upon it, does his duty in “obe- 
dience to the will of God;’ and his character is religious 
instead of moral. And it makes no difference whether he 
acknowledges God or Nature as the controlling power of 
the Universe, because they are one and the same. Could 
the atheist and the christian have a clear understanding of 
each other’s views, the Nature of the one would be inva- 
viably found identical with the God of the other. The 
atheist invests Nature with all the attributes of God; and 
what is there in the name? All names applied to the 
Eternal are the inventions of man. 

But Webster says Morality is “the quality of an action 
which renders it good.” This seems to take a totally dif- 
ferent view of Morality, making it identical with Religion, 
and destroying the distinction he has made between them. 

In such inconsistencies we see the necessity of a sound 
Philosophy. We see, too, how readily they are corrected 
by simple, unsophisticated Truth. Thus, Religion is devo- 
tion to God, who is the lawgiver of the world, and every 
one is religious in proportion as he obeys those laws from 
a pure motive—because they are laws, unchangeable obe- 
dience to which, is Happiness, and disobedience, Misery. 
Morality, on the contrary, is the practice of virtue not from 
any fixed purpose of Good, but from venal or politic con- 
siderations. 

Religion embraces all Good—and wherever Goodness is 
found there is Religion. Instead of making an unfounded 
distinction between individuals who act from the same mo- 
tive—that of doing right—and calling one portion of man- 
kind religious and the other, and larger portion, only moral, 
we would tell all that in as far as they work righteousness 
they are religious. We would tell the man of upright life, 
who has become prejudiced against what is called Religion 
because of some superstitions he fancies connected with it, 
that there is a true Religion and he is a religious man. We 
would tell the railing scoffer that when he took pity on his 
poor neighbour and gave him relief, he was doing a reli-, 
gious act, and for the time being entered the Kingdom of. 
Heaven. Thus would we make the world think better of 
Religion, and seeing how beaut:..l are her ways, and salu- 
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10 RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION. 


brious her atmosphere, they would gradually relinquish their 
prejudices, learn to love her precepts, and grow in her 
graces. The difficulty with the christian community is, 
they keep “the world” at arms length, and rob them of 
what little religious spirit they possess. They need to see 
the simplicity of Truth in this matter. 

Again, religion is confounded with superstition. He is 
truly religious, who, having adequate intellectual and moral 
development, worships the Creator in “ spirit and in truth,” 
which worship consists in a constant endeavour, in all we 
do, to purify our minds and become more and more like Him 
who is perfect. Every one who has the requisite knowledge 
enjoys this religion, while all who have not, are irreligious, 
whether they pretend to be heirs of God or not. They “ igno- 
rantly worship,” and therefore are superstitious—for where 
knowledge ceases, superstition begins. He who believes 
God will revenge himself on those who violate His com- 
mands, and obeys them only through fear of punishment 
alone, is the most superstitious being we have. He acts 
blindly—he has no other idea of right than the “ thus saith 
the Lord,” as written in the Bible ; while the religious man 
hears the voice of God in his own soul, commanding him to 
act in all things with reference to his highest spiritual good. 
The last is virtuous, because he loves virtue for her own 
sake. Such an one may not understand the nature of God 
as commonly preached, but his is such as God delights to 
* own and bless.” 

Therefore, the “ religious impression” of the President is a 
superstitious impression, being without religious vitality, 
and his “ moral impression,” as the term moral is understood, 
has no moral or good quality in it. God is Truth itself, and 
Goodness itself, and wherever these are found there is He 
manifested, and there is the religious spirit. True Morality, 
signifying intrinsic goodness, is true Religion. Hence, to 
make a distinction, we must adopt the Latin signification, 
and apply morality to the observance of the popular man- 
ners and customs, without reference to their goodness or bad- 
ness, and give religion its true meaning, viz: devotion to 
Truth and Goodness, or, which is the same thing, devotion 
to God. Every act of our lives, to be a right act, should be 
a religious one, and the sooner this false distinction between 
morality and religion be banished from the philosophy of the 
world, the better. 
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REGARDING FAITH. ll 


This error is not only maintained by the President, and 
the writer in the Princeton Review, a work which is con- 
sidered standard orthodox, but is general among theologi- 
cal philosophers. It is an error begotten in self-righteous- 
ness, and maintained by the spirit of pride. 

The simplicity of Truth is seen, thirdly, in the easy confu- 
tation of another error in the theological world in regard to 
Faith. Certain doctrines are prescribed by theologians, the 
belief of which is essential to acceptance with God, and 
these doctrines are equally in the capacity of all men to be- 
lieve and obey. This error creates much confusion in the 
minds of the people, and prejudices the cause of true reli- 
gion. They are told to believe, and they would gladly do 
so, but many of them cannot. In the most unpleasant 
struggles of the mind, many have most heartily prayed, 
“help thou my unbelief,’ and prayed in vain. What was 
the difficulty ? Simply that they could not understand the 
philosophy of the doctrines, and not knowing how and why 
they are true, could not have a true faith in them. Why 
did they not understand? Simply because their minds 
were not adequate to the task—their mental development 
was deficient, and their knowledge too limited. They are 
sent to perdition for not believing—the justice of which can 
be seen by referring to the truth, that God requires of no 
one that which is beyond his capacity. Consequently, if 
they were unable to believe, they were not blameable for their 
unbelief. Are they responsible for the defficiency of their 
mental development? Ask those who had charge of them 
during the helpless period of infancy or youth. 

Those who preach the doctrine that all can believe the 
same truths in their present condition, are amazingly incon- 
sistent ; for they readily agree that some are inadequate to 
comprehend certain philosophical and scientific truths, and 
yet, all can understand religious truth, which is more diffi- 
cult to explain. Are they not aware, that if the truths of 
Christianity are higher than what they call philosophical 
and scientific truth, it requires higher mental powers to 
grasp them ? 

But in answer to this, they tell us to believe on the au- 
thority of the Most High, who has commanded them. But 
the difficulty with many is, how do we know that he has 
commanded them? The Bible contains the commands. 
But how do we know this? how can you convince us that 








12 PERCEPTION OF TRUTH. 


the Bible is the word of God? By certain kinds of internal 
and external evidence. But it requires more and a differ- 
ent kind of evidence to convince one than to convince an- 
other, owing to the various conditions of their minds. So 
there is still great error in this matter. 

Even if an individual be convinced of the divine origin 
of the whole Bible, 1 contend that no one can truly believe 
what he does not truly comprehend. The mind cannot go 
beyond its powers, neither does God require it to do so. 
There may be a blind reliance upon the ipse dixit of an- 
other, but this is wrong, and has occasioned more injury in 
the world than all other errors together. As far as we act 
Wwe must act understandingly, and then we should not act 
wrongly. 

But it may be said in objection to this, that we believe 
many things we do not understand, as for instance, we be- 
lieve that the magnet will truly indicate the north and south 
poles of the earth. Yes, but we see it do this, and do not 
see it “ do any thing else ;’ but we do not believe any phi- 
losophical theory which pretends to explain the reason of 
it, simply because such theory is not brought within our 
comprehension. There is a difference between the seen and 
the unseen,in relation to faith. The former is self-evident, 
but the latter is to be proved by logical demonstration, 
which demonstration may be within the comprehension of 
one, and be perfectly dark to another. 

There is a beautiful simplicity of the Truth on this sub- 
ject. All Truth is within the reach of the Perfect mind alone 
—no human mind is perfect; therefore, all Truth is not 
within the reach of a human mind. The perception of the 
Truth depends upon the condition of the individual minds ; 
but individual minds are different in condition, therefore in- 
dividuals have various perceptions with regard to Truth. 
But the condition of the mind depends upon development 
and knowledge, therefore the only mode of making Truth 
triumphant, is to enable the people to acquire development 
and knowledge. Though the mission of Jesus was divine, 
yet there are multitudes at this day, unable to understand 
the fact. 

Having thus given some illustrations of our theme, we 
will now inquire more particularly into the means of know- 
ing the Truth, and perceiving its simplicity, beauty and 
sublimity. 
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MORAL PURITY. 13 


It is a maxim of the chancellor that he who would seek 
Justice in his Court must come with clean hands. With far 
greater strictness is this required of him who would seek 
instruction in the High Court of Truth. God is the Chan- 
cellor of this Court and He administers His spirit, which is 
the spirit of Truth, according to the condition of the mind 
as to greatness and goodness. Virtue and purity are as 
essential to the clear perception of Truth as light and heat 
are essential to fill the earth with vegetable beauty. With- 
out the light there would be no charm to the flower,—vir- 
tue is the light that opens to the soul the vast realms of the 
unseen, and every where throughout the world, writes Truth 
with her golden beam. Is there be ‘auty in the flower that 
smiles on the plain, the hill top and in the grove like the 
m:unificence of God ? what but virtue can reap from it enjoy- 
ment and instruction! Is there sublimity in the mountains 
and grandeur in the heavens? how can vice that degrades 
and deformes, enable the mind to perceive them and take 
pleasure in their contemplation! 1s there order throughout 
creation and do all things subserve the purposes of benevo- 
lence, who can read the Truth they teach but him whose 
soul is the throne of benevolence! And who can reap from 
nature so much instruction as he of the most benevolent 
and honest spirit! Does not every thing seek and asso- 
ciate with that which is like itself? Truth is pure, divine, 
and will reveal itself only according to the purity of the 
mind. Benevolence goes out after its own sympathising 
spirit, rejoices in its discovery and gains strength for further 
progress. Goodness and purity are continually rising to 
more pleasant elevations—continually growing into the 
knowledge and perfection of God; and as the soul exalts 
itself it perceives more and more of the Truth of Him who is 
the embodiment of all Truth. The soul is the mirror through 
which God is reflected upon the understanding, and as the 
mirror is perfect so is the perfection of the image it presents. 

Intellectual as well as moral progress is necessary for the 
successful investigation and perception of Truth. The Uni- 
verse is boundless, and so are the dominions of Truth. The 
world is full of material for reflection and the accuracy of 
our investigations must depend, in a great measure, upon 
the strength and equilibrium of the Intellectual faculties. 
A dull soul cannot enter into the spirit of the Beautiful and 
Sublime, neither can a contracted intellect grasp the mighty 
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subjects that stand around us in dense array, soliciting 
investigation. 

But Moral purity is the greatest auxiliary to Intellectual 
progress. I have no confidence in the philosophical opin- 
ions of the vicious man. He looks through a dark medium 
—sees nothing as it is, and forms erroneous conclusions 
with regard to the most important matters. Having not a 
virtuous soul himself, he concedes it not to any of his fel- 
lows ; and thus he has no faith in the capability of man for 
unlimited progression. Having no harmony in himself he 
sees none in the Government of God; hence, he cannot 
avoid the most destructive errors in the very ground-work 
of philosophy. The errors of the world have thus mainly 
originated, against which a truer system is engaged in an 
uncompromising struggle. 

Again. Religion appeals to Intellectual and Moral pro- 
gress for its prosperity. He cannot avoid being truly re- 
ligious who is devoted to his own mental advancement. 
On this subject Degerando has beautifully written: 


“Intellectual progress contributes also to the development of a 
truly religious spirit. For it must not be forgotten that Intellectual 
progress depends much less upon extensive acquirements than upon 
that harmony of the faculties which is the health of the understand- 
ing. Now religious truths present themselves naturally to a good 
mind, as a good mind is required to understand them. Providence 
wills that these truths should be founded on good sense; and it 
ought to be so, since they are the inheritance of all men. ‘These 
inferences of common sense are enriched and strengthened by 
every thing brought by judicious learning; even as they may grow 
weak with increase of knowledge, if the mind contract vicious 
habits. They share this destiny and these dangers with all moral 
and philosophical truths. From the salutary influence which they 
exert over intellectual progress, wisdom and virtue carry a new 
tribute to Religion.” 


All men know some things without any laborious inves- 
tigation. ‘Truths present themselves at once to the percep- 
tion without previous enquiry, which are felt to be truths 
and which we cannot be persuaded are erroneous. This 
is what is called, knowing by Intuition. In this way do the 
— men obtain much of their philosophical knowledge. 

o know merely by Intuition there must be a Harmony of 
all the moral and intellectual faculties, and the Mind must 
be in Harmony with the laws of its constitution. Could 
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an individual be found having this Harmony, he would 
know by Intuition all philosophical and religious truth 
without erring in a single particular. But as such an one 
does not probably exist on earth, there is no one but is lia- 
ble to err even after the most profound investigation. 
There are all degrees of intuitive power, as there are all 
degrees of mental Harmony. Thus may a man cf ordi- 
nary strength of intellect, but of good Harmony, be a 
sounder philosopher than he of the most gigantic reasoning 
power but of great Inharmony. 

Is not this a rational theory? To illustrate in a phreno- 
logical way: Suppose an individual have Benevolence 
small and Destructiveness large, what confidence can we 
place in his delineation of the character of God? He would 
portray a Deity cruel and vindictive, destitute of even the 
benevolence of a good man. A person of well balanced 
mind, with Benevolence full and Destructiveness unper- 
verted, would know his theory of God to be false without 
a moment’s reflection. Thus it is, Inharmony is the cause 
of our philosophical and religious errors. 

What are the suggestions of this view of the subject ? 

1. If we would know the Truth we must harmonise our 
minds. 

2. As Harmony is Purity, the cultivation of virtue is the 
most important aid to philosophical investigation. 

3. Harmony of our faculties is more valuable than ex- 
tensive knowledge of books. 

4. The best religious education is that which developes 
in Harmony all the faculties of the mind. 

5. That instead of teaching doctrines to the young, they 
should be taught obedience to all the laws of their Being, 
and taught to indulge pure feelings alone; and thus by 
making them what they should be, they are enabled to 
know the Truth for themselves without any mixture of 
error. 

6. That we should not teach doctrines, because we teach 
our errors as well as the truth we have, and the influence 
of error is always prejudicial. 

But finally. He who would understand the simplicity 
of Truth and worship in her Courts, must divest himself of 
all prejudice and be ready at all times to relinquish precon- 
ceived opinions where Truth suggests their falseness. Pre- 
judice and pride of opinion are a curse to enquiry and op- 
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posed to every principle of mental Freedom. There is no 
hope of the progress of any one who will not yield a free 
and full submission to Truth. 

Some, and perhaps the great majority of those who pre- 
tend to think, commit themselves in early life to certain 
doctrines and dogmas, and through life consider their opin- 
ions settled, and regard progress, which implies the correc- 
tion of error and the discovery of new truth, as disreputa- 
ble. The person pursuing this course is his own greatest 
enemy. He is continually warring with himself and sup- 
pressing the more elevated sentiments that occusionally 
embarrass his philosophy. Such an one dishonors his dig- 
nity as a progressive being and degrades his nature. 

But this article is long enough, and I close by expressing 
the hope that every one will cease to regard Truth as so 
complex as Philosophers would make it, and regard her as 
she is, simple though divine, in all her departments. She 
is readily won, if wooed aright. She would come without 
bidding if she were welcomed with joy. 

Let me, however, caution those who are engaged in phi- 
losophical investigations. Many books of learned authors 
are thrown before you and ask your perusal. Obey the 
invitation, by examining before adopting. And this I re- 
gard a good rule ; that the author who struggles and floun- 
ders through large tomes to establish a favourite doctrine 
or theory, should be suspected of defending error. Truth 
is easily and most clearly demonstrable, and he who strug- 
gles in his course of reasoning furnishes thereby a strong 
argument against himself. 


Arr. Il.—COMMERCE. 


Address before the Young Mens’ Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati, April 18, 1846: By James Haut. 


The subject of Judge Hall’s Address is the Dienrry anp 
Userutness or Commerce. The Library Association, before 
which it was delivered, deserves much credit for the energy 
with which it has carried forward its enterprise. We are 
informed in the Address that the Library numbers five 
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thousand five hundred volumes, most of which are works 
of permanent value ; that about six hundred of them are 
issued to the members each week, and that the Association 
numbers more than seven hundred members. The Library 
and Reading-Rooms are fitted up in excellent style, and the 
young men who enjoy the privileges of the rooms, have cer- 
tainly ample means of making themselves happy during 
their leisure hours. We cannot conceive how any young 
man of spirit can forego the enjoyments of such a retreat. 
He who feels that he has mind and can appreciate the plea- 
sures of its cultivation and the dignity of character con- 
sequent upon disciplined thought and refined sentiment, 
cannot well avoid having a personal interest in such asso- 
tions. There can be but two causes to prevent young men 
participating in their advantages ; either they are too igno- 
rant to know their value, or too busily occupied in their 

ursuits to find time for mental recreation and cultivation. 
Bither of these causes is lamentable. On the one hand, 
such ignorance of his own dignity as a man, and of the stu- 
pendous world in which he lives, as to be regardless of his 
moral and intellectual progress, is most deplorable ; and on 
the other hand, the necessity of being constantly employed 
day and night, so as to be unable to attend to the nobler 
interests of his being, is pernicioys as it is dishonourable to 
the dignity of mind. Traffic, when constantly pursued with- 
out an occasional relief by intellectual and spiritual gratifi- 
cation, benumbs the soul, destroys the finer sensibilities of 
our nature, and contracts our intellectual orbit. So with 
any other kind of business when too constantly pursued, 
and that young man follows a suicidal course who submits 
to such a slavish life. If the people of this city understood 
their true interests, the Library Association, instead of num- 
bering by hundreds, would count by thousands. They are 
not aware, that, by attending to the cultivation of the mind 
and the acqusition of knowledge, they will live not only 
more happily, but much longer, and, at the same time, make 
more money. 

Every one should be a philosopher. The world is gov- 
erned by philosophy, true or false, and the true will prevail 
in proportion to the philosophical acumen of the people. 
The ignorant have always been governed, and the intelligent 
alone can govern themselves. Those, therefore, who would 
be their own masters, will most sedulously cultivate their 
2 
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minds, and learn to think for themselves on all subjects. 
To those who know not the utility of philosophy in private 
life, we would commend the reply of Antisthenes, who, being 
asked what use philosophy was to him, said, “To enable 
me to live with myself.” 

There are many things that might be written on this sub- 
ject, but we commenced with the view of noticing Judge 
Hall’s Address. 

He begins by noticing the hostility of feeling that dema- 
gogues attempt to excite between the different classes of 
our people : 


“Under the influence of the fell spirit of demagogueism which 
has swept over our land, it has become fashionable to flatter the ag- 
ricultural and labouring classes, because they are the most numer- 
ous, and wield»the greatest power at the ballot-boxes; while a 
systematic effort has been made, to decry the merchant and the 
banker, and to stigmatize their business as inimical to the liberty 
and prosperity of the country. We might pass over these incendiary 
doctrines with the contempt they deserve, if it were not for the wide 
spread mischief which they work, by deluding, to their own injury, 
the numerous classes whom they are intended to cajole and flatter. 
The labourer and mechanic are taught to dislike the banker, whose 
means furnish them with daily e mploy ment, and the farmer’s mind 
is diligently imbued with a settled hatred for the merchant, without 
whose assistance his crops would rot upon the field. The pros- 
. perity of the country, its peace, its character, and its credit, are 
deeply affected by the too successful influence of these wretched 
intrigues. ‘The masses are imbued with the opinion that wealth and _ 
poverty, commerce and labour, education and the want of educa- 
tion, constitute hostile interests; and the legislative halls are dis- 
graced by an abject subserviency to those prejudices, which has 
banished } justice, and patriotism, and manly freedom of thought, from 
that high sanctuary of sovereign power. Even the bench has not 
been free from these pernicious opinions, and demagogues have been 
so hardened and so daring, as to carry into that sacred tribunal, the 
profligate pledge of party obedience, and to consummaje there the 
atrocious proscription of individuals and classes. . 

*]t appears by the census of 1840, that the number of persons in 
Ohio, engaged in Commerce, in Agriculture, and in Mechanical La- 
bour and Trades, was as follows : 


In Agriculture, - - - - - - 272,579 
Manufactures, Mechanics, aa Trades, - : - 66,265 
In Commerce, - - - - - - - 9,201 


“By this showing it appears that the disparity between these 
classes is very great, that the oppression attempted to be practised 
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by the many over the few, is at least safe to the agents employed 
in the experiment, and that however abject and unjust, however re- 
pugnant to the constitutional principles of equality and democracy, 
such appeals to the prejudices of the mass may be, the demagogue 

who use them, do so in the confidence of an impunity guaranteed - 
an odds of thirty to one in their favour.” 


He then notices the exploits of those bold adventurers 
who traversed the Great West while it was even an unbro- 
ken wilderness, showing that they were occasioned by the 
spirit of commerce. Thus he speaks of the first navigation 
of the Western waters : 


“The first boats used in the navigation of the Western rivers, 
were the flat-boat, the keel, and the barge, the first of which was 
only used in descending with the current, while the two latter as- 
cended the streams, propelled laboriously by poles. Navigating 
long rivers whose shores were still infested by hostile savages, the 
boatmen were armed, and depended for safety.upon their caution, 
and their manhood. Mike Fink, the last of the boatmen, was an 
excellent marksman, and was as proud of his ability to defend his 
boat, as of his skill to conduct it through the rapids and windings of 
the navigation. The Indians, lurking along the shore, used many 
stratagems to decoy the passengers and crews of the boats to land, 

and those who were unsuspicious enough to be thus deceived, fell 
an easy prey to the marauder. Under the best circumstances these 
boats were slow, and difficult to manage, the cost of freight was 
enormous, the means of communication uncertain.” 


After speaking of the application of steam to navigation, 
he says: 


“The improvements in this mode of navigation since then have 
been surprising. The voyage from New Orleans to Louisville has 
been made in less than six days. The trip from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans and back again is made easily in two weeks. During the 
high water, in the spring of this year, the trip from Pittsburgh to 
Cincinnati was made in twenty-seven hours, and the packet ‘boats 
between these places, have new regular days and hours of de- 
parture. 
* * * * * * 

“The history of man does not exhibit a spectacle of such rapid 
advancement in population, wealth, industry, and refinement; such 
energy, perseverance, and enlightened public spirit on the part of in- 
dividuals, as is exhibited in the progress of the Western people— 
nor of so parsimonious and sluggish a spirit as that evinced towards 
us by the government. All that we have, and are, are our own, 
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created by ourselves, unaided by a government to whose resources 
and power we are now the largest contributors. We build and 
maintain a fleet of five hundred steamboats, bearing annually a 
freightage of more than two hundred million of dollars,—while we 
are subjected to an immense yearly loss of life and property, from 
ihe narrow and unwise refusal of the government to make a com- 
paratively small expenditure to remove obstructions from the chan- 
nels of rivers, over which it has the sole jurisdiction. 

* By our own unaided exertions we have now actively employed 
in the transportation of passengers and merchandise, more than five 
hundred steamboats, worth ten million of dollars, having the capa- 
city of one hundred thousand tons, and plying upon a connected 
c hain of river navigation of twelve thousand miles in extent. 

‘The value of the exports and imports, floating on the Western 
waters annually, has been estimated at two hundred and twenty 
million of dollars, consisting of the products of our soil and manu- 
factures on the one hand, and of the fabrics of foreign countries 
upon the other, all bought with the money of our merchants, and 
by them thrown into the channels of trade. 

“If the mercantile class had rendered no other service to our 
country, than that of introducing and fostering the agency of steam, 
in navigation and manufactures, they would have entitled them- 
selves to more lasting gratitude and honour, than the most illustri- 
ous statesman or hero has ever earned from the justice and the 
enthusiasm of his country. 

* Previous to the year 1817, the whole commerce from New Or- 
leans to the upper country was carried in about twenty barges, avera- 
ging one hundred tons each, and making but one trip in the year, 
so that the importations dom New Orleans, in one year, could not 
have much exceeded the freight brought up by one of our largest 
steamboats in the course of a season. On the upper Ohio, there 
were about one hundred and fifty keel-boats, of about thirty tons 
each, which made the voyage from Pitusburgh to Louisville and back 
in two months, or about three such trips in the year. That was but 
thirty years ago, and need I pause to inquire what would have been 
the probable condition of our country, at this time, had our com- 


merce continued to be dependant upon such insufficient means of 
conveyance ¢”’ 


Of the progress of Cincinnati, he speaks as follows : 


“Fifty years ago the national flag waved over a lone fortress sur- 
rounded by a few log huts, on the spot we now occupy. Around it 
was the unbroken forest, penetraed only by the war-path of the In- 
dian, and the track of the buffalo. Standing upon the ramparts of 
that fort, the eye of the beholder would have rested on the pristine 
verdure of the luxuriant forest, and on the placid stream of the Ohio, 
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seldom disturbed, even by the light craft which then floated on her 
bosom—his ear would have heard at dawn the martial notes of the 

reveille, and at night the hooting of the owl, and the savage bay of 
the prowling wolf. Now we stand, upon the same spot, in the 
centre of a populous city, surrounded by all the refinements of 
wealth and cultivation—a city numbering, with its suburbs, nearly 
one hundred thousand souls, and embracing a vast amount of the 
industry, the energy, and the excitement of business. Situated in 
the midst of a great agricultural region, with natural avenues, and 
artificial roads tending to it in every direction, it is unsurpassed as a 
market for the products of husbandry. The wonderful statistics of 
one of our staples, have obscured the other elements of our pros- 
perity from observation, and we are known chiefly by the fame of 
the three hundred thousand hogs, packed annually, at our pork- 
houses, for ex <portation. Our exports, of beef, flour, whiskey, butter, 
and other provisions, are equally abundant, and the aggregate is so 
great, as to make this the greatest provision market in the world. 
But even this is but a part of our business. Among our population, 
we number ten thousand operatives engaged in manufacturing and 
the mechanic arts, who make a great variety of articles of wood, 

iron, brass, copper, tin, leather, cotton, wool, and other materials, 

making in all about one hundred and fifty different and distinct 
branches of manufacture, and the annual value of whose products is 
about twenty million of dollars. Among these are an average of 
thirty steamboats, which are built annually at a cost of five hundred 
thousand dollars; 

“The capital invested in commerce in this city is said to amount 
also to twenty millions of dollars, so that our trade and manufactures 
bear nearly equal proportions to each other. 

“The citizens of Cincinnati have shown great public spirit in the 
construction of rail-roads, turnpikes, and canals, leading into the 
city. There are now no less than sixteen principal avenues con- 
centrating here, the aggregate length of which is one thousand one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, and which will have cost twelve 
millions of dollars when completed, a liberal portion of which has 
been subscribed by the city in its municipal character, and by public 
spirited citizens. All these were made for the transit of merchan- 
dise; they were made by commercial enterprise and liberality, for 
the benefit of commerce.” 


He then discourses judiciously on commercial ethics, and 
among many other things, says : 


“The merchant should be a patron of the arts, a promoter of edu- 
cation, a friend to literature and science, an active agent in all public 
improvements; because his habits of business, his wealth, his con- 
nection with moneyed institutions, and with fiscal concerns, enable 
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him to render efficient aia to enterprises of patriotism and benevo- 
lence. He should be forward in every good word and work, also, 
as a means of blunting that vulgar prejudice, which supposes that 
the men who possess or control wealth, enjoy exclusive privileges; 


and should show a willingness to pay liberally for the advantages of 


his position, whether real or imaginary, by using those advantages 
freely for the public good.” 


Then speaking of the acquisition of wealth, he says : 


“T am happy to believe that the acquisition of wealth does not 
necessarily, nor as I hope, usually, blunt the sensibilities, nor de- 
stroy the manliness of a generous character—that it is not always a 
selfish and a mercenary occupation. If money be sought with mod- 
eration, by honourable means, and with a due regard to the public 
good, no employment affords exercise to higher. or nobler powers 
of the mind and heart. _ And such, gentlemen, should be the char- 
acter of the merchant. He should guard his heart against the se- 
ductive influence of money; he should carefully shield his mind 
against the narrow precepts of avarice. Money should be regarded 
as the agent and representative of the good it may be made to per- 
form— it should be sought as the instrument of self-defence against’ 
the evils of poverty, of parental love, enabling us to provide for 


those dependent on us, of public spirit, in affording the means of 


promoting the public good.” 


Art. [1.—BEAUTY AND DEFORMITY. 


In discussing this subject we shall not pay much regard 
to what is called the “ Beautiful in Nature*and Art,” nor 
declaim concerning the “ Poetry of Beauty,” but endeavour 
to mention some plain facts in which all are or should be 
interested, and deduce some practical lessons which inti- 
mately concern the Progress of the Race. 

Having briefly defined our position, we proceed to assert 
that every thing in nature is beaatiful, and whatever is 
ugly or disagreeable i is unnatural. 

This may be regarded as a startling proposition when 
it is considered that deformity is so general, even among 
those beings that are called the noblest manifestation of 
creative power. A truly beautiful human figure is rarely 
to be found. Almost every individual of the human family 
is more or less deformed, and upon a large portion, the 
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ragged garment of ugliness hangs with inveterate obsti- 
nacy. This, we say, is unnatural, for nature designed the 
human figure to be among the most beautiful objects of 
creation. If we regard the lower animals as they roam 
untrammeled in the fields of nature, we observe a uniform 
symmetry among all of the same class. There is scarcely 
a fish in the sea, a bird in the air, or a beast in the field, 
whose form and appearance do not force the admiration 
of every one of refined taste. It is not so with the human 
race ; though much more should this be the case consider- 
ing the position of man in the scale of being. Not only 
Pare the elements of his composition of a finer and purer 

nature, but he has superaded the vivacity and command- 
ing power of intelligence. Man, then, should be greatly 
superiour in comeliness of person, and in that exquisite 
conformation which belongs to his high position. This 
beauty should not be peculiar to a few, but should be the 
common accomplishment of every one. 

Does any one doubt this position? Let him look to the 
accounts of those people who have lived nearest to nature, 
who have indulged the fewest vices, and paid the least 
attention to the deforming agency of fashion. The ac- 
count given by Melville of the inhabitants of the Typee 
valley will apply in this place : 


“| was especially struck by the strength and beauty which they 
displayed, and by their great superiority in these respects over the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring bay of Nukuheva. In beauty of 
form they surpassed any thing I had ever seen. Nota single in- 
stance of natural deformity was observable in all the throng attend- 
ing the revels. Occasionally | noticed among the men the scars of 
wounds they had received in battle; and sometimes, though very 
seldom, the loss of a finger, an eye, or an arm, attributable to the 
same cause. With these exceptions, every individual appeared 
free from those blemishes which sometimes mar the effect of an 
otherwise perfect form. But their physical excellence did not 
merely consist in an exemption from these evils; nearly every indi- 
vidual of this number might have been taken for a sculptor’s model. 
When | remembered that these Islanders derived no advantage 
from dress, but appeared in all the naked simplicity of nature, | 
could not avoid comparing them with the fine gentlemen and dan- 
dies who promenade such unexceptionable figures in our frequented 
thoroughfares. Stripped of the cunning artifices of the tailor, and 
standing forth in the garb of Eden,—what a sorry set of round- 
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shouldered, spindled-shanked, crane-necked varlets would civilised 
men appear! Stuffed collars, padded breasts, and scientifically cut 
pantaloons would then avail them nothing, and the effect would be 
truly deplorable.’* 

* As agreeing with much previously mentioned in this narrative, 
I may here observe, that. Mendanna, their discoverer, in his account 
of the Marquesas, described the nations as wonderously beautiful to 
behold, and as nearly resembling the people of southern Europe. 
The first of these Islands seen by Mendanna was La Madelena, 
which is not far distant from Nukuheva; and its inhabitants in every 
respect resemble those dwelling on that and the other islands of the | 
group. Figneroa, the chronicler of Mendanna’s voyage, says that 
on the morning the land was descried,when the Spaniards drew™ 
near the shore, there sallied forth in rude procession, about seventy ~ 
canoes, and at the same time many of the inhabitants made towards 
the ships by swimming. He adds, that ‘in complexion they were 
nearly white; of good stature and finely formed, and on their faces 
and bodies were delineated representations of fishes and other de- 
vices.’ The old Don then goes on to say,*There came among 
others, two lads paddling a canoe, whose eyes were fixed on the 
ship; they had beautiful faces and the most promising animation of 
countenance; and were in all things so becoming, that the pilot- 
major Quiros-affirmed, nothing in his life ever caused him so much 
regret as the leaving such fine creatures to be lost in that country.’ 
More than two hundred years have gone by since the passage of 
which the above is a translation was written; and it appears to me 
now, as I read it, as fresh and true as if written but yesterday. The 
Islanders are still the same; and | have seen boys in the Typee 
valley, of whose ‘ beautiful faces and promising animation of coun- 
tenance,’ no one who has not beheld them can form any adequate 
ideas Cook, in the account of his voyages, pronounces the Mar- 
quesas as by far the most splendid Islanders in the South Seas. 
Stewart, the chaplain of the U.S. ship Vincennes, in his ‘Scenes 
in the South Seas,’ expresses, in more than one place, his amaze- 
ment at the surprising loveliness of the women; and says that many 
of the Nukuheva damsels reminded him forcibly of the most cele- 
brated beauties in his own land. Fanning, a yankee mariner of 
some reputation, likewise records his lively impressions of the 
physical appearance of these people; and Commodore David Por- 
ter of the U.S. frigate Essex, is said to have been vastly smitten 
by the beauty of the ladies. The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Marquesan islanders, and that which at once strikes you, is the 
European cast of their features—a peculiarity seldom observable 
among other uncivilised people. Many of their faces present a 


* Residence in the Marquesas. Part 2, page 230-1, 
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profile classically beautiful, and in the valley of the Typee | have 
seen several who were in every respect models of beauty.’’”* 


Such is the description of the physical constitutions of 
that simple people. It goes far to prove our assertion that 
models of nature are perfectly beautiful. If it be asked 
why other uncivilized people are not as beautiful, the reply 
is that their manners and habits of living are not so well 
adapted to the preservation of symmetry and beauty. The 
habits of the American Indian are, in almost every respect, 
unfavourable to that comeliness of person which is so 
»agreeable. They are exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather in an unhealthful wilderness, and they lead a life 
of extremes, now reposing in sluggish indolence, and then 
dashing into the greatest severities of war and the chase. 
The Marquesans, on the contrary, live in that beautiful and 
sunney clime, exposed to no extremes, eating the whole- 
some fruits which nature spreads before them, and cherish- 
ing a love for the exquisite flowers that continually bloom 
around them, and cultivating all the admirable amiabilities 
of disposition. They eat little or no meat, and conse- 
quently have not the tiger ferocity which this indulgence 
developes. The Indian, on the contrary, gormandises at 
his feast of venison and buffalo, whenever he is successful 
in hunting, and his diet contributes much to his animal 
cruelty, while this temper of mind, in turn, which is a defor- 
mity itself, manifests its character in the ugliness of the 
person. To show the speedy effect of a change of circum- 
stances in modifying the human figure, I refer to the case, 
some years since, at the College of New Jersey. A young 
Indian, fifteen years of age, was sent there to be educated, 
and after being at college a few years, contrasted remark- 
ably with his brother who came up from the wilderness to 
make him a visit. He had lost most of his copper colour, 
and that prominence of the cheek bones, which was much 
developed when he first entered the school, had subsided 
so as scarcely to be noticed, while his brother retained all 
the Indian characteristics. This change was wrought in 
the space of a few years, not upon a child unfixed in its 
moral or physical traits, but upon one advanced far toward 
maturity. 

If, then, it be conceded that beauty was designed to adorn 


*Residence in the Marquesas. Part 2, page 234-5. +Stanhope Smith's Essay. 
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all of the human race, it becomes us to inquire into the 
causes which have so deformed Humanity. It is impor- 
tant to know the errors we have incorporated into our civ- 
ilization that have produced such havoc among our fellows. 
That man was destined for an enlightened mode of life, 
none can deny; and consequently all must admit that in 
this state he should most truly or naturally manifest him- 
self both morally and physically. That is the most natural 
state for man, in which he can most fully show forth his 
manhood, and enjoy the greatest amount of real happiness. 
As he is pre-eminently a moral being, it follows that his 
highest enjoyments shouid be sought in mental pursuits. 
The state of enlightenment is alone favourable to these 
pursuits, and consequently whatever in this condition mars 
his physical symmetry, or robs him of the most pleasure- 
able life, is wrong and should be reformed. It is difficult 
to determine whether in civilised countries there be more 
of misery than happiness, more of pain than pleasure. 
But the evils that surround us, and the walking monu- 
ments of abuse and deformity that meet us at every step, 
should not be charged to civilization, per se. They rather 
grow out of a semi-enlightenment, which is always at- 
tended with a confused medley of truth and error. What 
then, are the causes of this deformity? They may all be 
resolved into one great cause of all evil—the violation of 
Natural Law. Where no iaw is violated there is no wrong, 
nor the least unpleasant occurrence or disagreeable appear- 
ance. Every law has a penalty, and though it is not, in 
many cases, immediately inflicted, as we can at the time 
perceive, yet the retribution will eventually come. Almost 
all Humanity have existed in constant violation of the laws 
of either the physical or mental being, ever since the com- 
mencement of the historical knowledge of man, and it is a 
wonder that so many are found bearing a similarity to their 
original image. The penalty of the parent’s vices is in- 
flicted upon the offspring in marring that physical confor- 
mation and mental character which are by nature the right 
of all. The child grows up, and also violates the law, the 
consequence of which added to his inherited deformity, 
passes over to his progeny. Mankind now groan under 
the accumulated wrongs of centuries, and every high and 
holy consideration demands attention to every means of 
regeneration. 
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Does any one doubt the transmissibility of the penalty 
of vice? The evidence is all about us. Every physician 
can furnish you a long list of diseases which are heredi- 
tary, and cite you families that have been afflicted with 
the same complaint for several generations. Some fami- 
lies are predisposed to consumption or insanity, and one 
after another of the members either sink prematurely into 
the grave, or find their lodgment in the Lunatic Asylum. 
Doubtless the effects of hereditary complaints can be great- 
ly modified by proper attention to the selection of compan- 
ions, and probably by this means the fatal blood can be 
entirely purified. Here we find a law that governs our 
connubial relations, obedience to which has much to do 
with our physical and mental well-being, and the violation 
of which contributes much to the deformities and miseries 
of the world. There is a proper companion for every one 
—pvroper in that physical and mental development, which 
will give to the offspring the most favourable organization. 
This law should be religiously obeyed. The good effect 
of proper attention to itis seen in the Persian and Turkish 
nobility, who have long sought the most beautiful women 
for their wives. The Circassian ladies are noted the world 
over for their exceeding beauty, and they have contributed 
to the perfection of the nobility, who are able to buy them 
and monopolise their excellent qualities. A most aston- 
ishing contrast is presented by the nobles and common 
people of Persia and Turkey. While the latter have lived 
in abject servitude and been forced to violate all the laws 
of their being, the former have been placed in independ- 
ence by their rank and means, and could live in the most 
comfortable position. They are enabled, in a manner, to 
do right, and consequently enjoy the personal advantages 
which are beyond the reach of the mass. but the physi- 
cal perfection of the nobility is not what it would be, did 
they obey another law of their being and attend to the 
development of the divinest attributes of the mind. They 
want that glowing and heavenly aspect which is the result 
of mental elevation and purity of feeling. 

That the habits and mode of life of the different classes 
have much to do in creating the constitutional differences 
between them, none can deny. 
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“ Nakedness, exposure to the weather, negligence of appearance, 
want of cleanliness, bad lodging, and poor diet, are always seen to im- 
pair the beauty of the human form, and the clearness of the skin.’’* 


This is exemplified all around us. Observe the differ- 
ence in the forms of the poor and the rich. The latter, 
especially when cultivated and free from enervating lux- 
ury and extravagance, are generally of exceeding beauty, 
when compared with the poorest of the people. What 
makes the difference? It is the unlawful and unfavourable 
manner in which the poor are compelled to live, either by 
not having the means of living well, or by not apprecia- 
ting the benefits of proper attention to favourable circum- 
stances. 

Excessive labour is a fruitful source of physical and 
mental deformity ; and this is another violation of law. 
Who is not acquainted with individuals once of elegant 
figure, now bowed down and otherwise disfigured, while 
yet in the prime of life, by excessive care and burdensome 
toil? Alas! such examples are common, and the necessity 
which has compelled them to this self-sacrifice is lamenta- 
ble. The violation of this law is not only seen in the de- 
formities of the labouring poor among the whites, but is 
most palpably manifest among the blacks at the south. 
Who that has travelled among them is not conversant 
with the difference in physical conformation between the 
slaves who have been and are well treated, and those who 
are overtasked. The peculiar negro deformities are obser- 
vable most, where their condition is the most unfavourable ; 
and those families that have for several generations been 
comfortably supported and moderately worked, approach 
very nearly the standard of physical perfection. Where 
the ancestors of a slave have been kept in a condition 
favourable to true development, he looses the peculiar fea- 
tures we are in the habit of ascribing to the negro. Indeed, 
instances are known where slaves have changed their 
black complexion for white, and their wooly hair for 
straight and beautiful locks. One by the name of Henry 
Moss, of Maryland, turned in the course of a few years 
entirely white, without any disease. It was not an albino 
hue. his hands and face retained their blackness longer 
than the body, and the head still longer. But the head 


* Smits Essay, page 155, 
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grew white after a while, and the hair changed from the 
negro to the white man’s hair.* This principle is also 
clearly illustrated by the difference in the characters of 
children of the same family, where they have been bred 
under different influences. Here are two brothers of poor 
parents—they were nearly alike when together under the 
paternal roof, but now one is a young man of excellent 
figure, general intelligence, accomplished manners, and 
amiable disposition, and the other is homely in his person, 
uncouth in manners, dull in intellect, fond of debasing 
pleasures, and apparently destitute of a pleasing trait of 
character. What has caused the remarkable difference ? 
Nothing in the world but the withdrawal of the former 
from the unfavorable condition of his natural home, and 
placing him amid purer scenes, where all influences are 
good and where he could enjoy the blessings of a health- 
ful education. Such is the omnipotent power of true dis- 
cipline, that, not only is the mind elevated, and enabled 
to rejoice amid displays of the Good, the Beautiful and the 
True, but the body itself is moulded in a more symmetrical 
form, the countenance beautified and adorned with an in- 


- tellectual vivacity anda spiritual glow, that prove man to 


be yet capable of restoring the divine image in which he 
was created. The unfortunate brother has been doomed 
to spend the days of his youth in the gloom of a poor 
father’s house, amid ugly scenes, and the mind and body 
have partaken of their character. He has been brought up 
in continual violation of law, and hence his character. 
And this is the fate of a large portion of the people, and 
thus they are robbed of that physical beauty which is es- 
sential to the most perfect mental manifestations, and of 
the greatness and happiness which are within the reach of 
all. 

Exclusive labour, we have said, is unfavourable to true 
development. 


“The poor and labouring part of community in every country, 
are usually more dark in their complexion, more hard in their fea- 
tures, and more course and ill-formed in their limbs, than persons 
of better rank; who enjoy greater ease, and more liberal means of 
subsistence. They want the delicate tints of colour, the pleasing 
regularity of features, and the elegant and fine proportions of the 
persons so frequently seen in the higher classes.”’ + 


* Smith. 7 Smith's Essay, page 162. 
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This condition of poverty and labour is wrong. God 
Almighty never designed the mass of mankind, nor a sin- 
gle individual, for unmitigated toil, or for the endurance 
of that hard necessity which renders the true manifesta- 
tions of manhood impossible. There is abundant provis- 
ion in nature for all, were every one willing that his fellows 
should have an equal right to its enjoyment. But the 
selfish, avaricious few, control the bountiful profusion of 
nature, and the mass are abused. 

The human body is exceedingly sensitive, and easily 
susceptible of impressions according to the circumstances 
with which it is surrounded. Observe the people of dif- 
ferent nations. We need but to see a stranger, to tell in 
what portion of the earth he was reared. Behold the 
Englishman, the Frenchman and the German—how dis- 
tinctly are they marked. Yea, the people who live in 
close proximity, as the Irishman and Scotchman, the Prus- 
sian and Austrian, and the Swede and Norwegian, can be 
as.distinctly recognised, as though they were of different 
races. And how distinctly is the Anglo-American marked 
—so much so, that he seems scarcely related to those of 
Europe, from whom he is descended. Each nation has its 
peculiar features and character, dependent upon the con- 
dition of its people. Wherever manners and customs dif- 
fer, there will be found physical and mental characteristics, 
formed by the peculiar circumstances of the people. 

We have already referred to the differences existing 
among the same people. The Highland chief stands up 
a robust and lofty personage, full of spirit, and crowned 
with manly beauty, while his tenants are bowed down, 
dispirited, deformed, and unhappy. A similar remark may 
be made of the nobility and peasantry of France, Spain, 
Italy, and Germany. In Poland, the contrast is still more 
striking ; and in India, the military class are often mistaken 
for a different race of people from the populace. The 
military class of India have indulged those exercises which 
tend to physical perfection, and they have also paid atten- 
tion to the selection of their wives, with the view of 
improving, or at least, of preserving the dignity of their 
appearance and their muscular power. 


“In France, says Buffon, you may distinguish by their appear- 
ance, not only the nobility from the peasantry, but the superior 
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orders of nobility from the inferior, these from the citizens, and the 
citizens from the peasants.’’* 


Perhaps a few other facts, which illustrate the same 
point, and also the truth that physical and mental regene- 
ration depends upon improvement of condition, wiil be 

+3 Duos . : . » 6 > . . 
profitable to consider. Dr. Prichard, in his “ Researches 
into the physical history of mankind,” gives an interesting 
account of the origin of the Hungarians. 


“It has appeared to many persons incredible, that a people so 
full of energy and courage, and so superior generally in physical 
and intellectual qualities, as the Hungarians, should have originated 
from the same stock as the stupid and feeble Ostiaks and the unta- 
mable Laplanders. Yet, this opinion has long gained ground, and 
seems now to have become the general conviction of those who 
direct their attention to the history of Eastern Europe.’’t 


The following description of the Ostiaks, is from the old 
traveller, Ides, in 1692: 


“The Ostiaks are of a middle stature, most of them having yel- 
lowish or red hair, and their faces and noses being disagreeably 
broad; they are weak, and unable to labour hard; averse to war 
and unfit for military exercises. Their chief weapons are bows 
and arrows, with which they shoot a few wild beasts, but the prin- 
cipal part of their food is fish. Their clothes consist of sturgeon 
and other fish-skins, for they wear neither linen nor woolen. Their 
shoes and stockings are sewed together, and they wear a short coat 
with a cape or hood, which, in case of rain, they pull down over 
their heads.” 


Pallas says, “there are very few agreeable figures among 
the women.” Paget says, the Hungarian women are re- 
markably beautiful.{[ With regard to the religion of the 
Ostiaks, Ides says : 


“The Ostiaks worship gods made of wood and earth, in various 
forms. * * * Qn one side of the god hangs a wooden vessel 
with milk or pap, with which they daily feed the idols; but as the 
idols cannot swallow their milk diet, it runs out of their mouths 
down their whole bodies, where it remains in a manner very dis- 
gusting.” § 

“The principal causes of the great difference that exists between 
the Hungazians or Maggars, and the other tribes of the same race, 
must be sought in the influence of external circumstances, exercised 


* Smith’s Essay. page 162. 7Vol. 3, page 324. + Researches, vol. 3, p. 333. 
§ Researches, vol. 3, page 336. 
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during ten centuries, and by the change of habits induced by the 
events of their history. They exchanged their abode in the most 
rigourous climate of the old continent, a wilderness where Ostiaks 
and Samoides pursue the chase during only the mildest season, for 
the south of Europe amid fertile plains, which abound in rich 
harvests of corn and wine. They laid aside the habits of rude and 
savage hunters, far below the condition of nomadic hordes, for the 
manners of civilised life. In the course of a thousand years they 
have become a handsome people, of fine stature, regular, European 
features; and having the complexion prevalent in that tract of Eu- 
rope where they dwell. In liveliness and wit, and warlike courage, 
they are certainly not inferior either to the Slavi of Bohemia, or the 
Germans of the Austrian territories, with whom they have been 
long connected in political relations.* 


Thus is man the sport of the circumstances that may sur- 
round him; and thus does it appear that he has power to 
adapt them to his highest good. 

Another example of improvement is found in the Hotten- 
tots, or that portion of them who have come within the in- 
fluence of the labours of the Missions established among 
them by the United Brethren : 


“It is the unvarying statement of these missionaries, deduced 
from the experience of a hundred years of patient service and labo- 
rious exertions among the rudest and most abject of human beings, 
that the moral nature of man must be, in the first instance, quickened, 
the conscience awakened, and the best feelings of the heart aroused 
by the motives which Christianity brings with it, before any im- 
provement can be hoped for in the natural behaviour and social 
state; that the rudest savages have sufficient understanding to be 
susceptible of such a change, and that when it has once taken place, 
all the blessings of civilisation follow as a necessary result.t 


Such has been the success of these Missionaries among 
the most degraded people, that they have learned the en- 
couraging Truth, that all mankind are susceptible of intel- 
lectual and moral elevation, however low in the scale of 
Humanity they may be. Dr. Prichard says, no nation has 
ever been more strikingly improved by the introduction of 
Christianity, than the Hottentots. Those who have been 
ehristianized, have been enabled in the short space of half 
a century, to present a striking contrast with their untaught 
brethren in grace of manners, beauty of form, and amia- 


* Researches. Vol. 3; page 331. t Researches. Vol. 3; page 183. 
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bility of disposition. From what has been said, all are 
ready to admit, that the scenes by which individuals are 
surrounded, have much to do in giving character to the 
mind, and beauty to, the physical constitution. Indeed, 
these are mutually dependent upon each other. The mind 
gives form té the body, and vice versa, the body gives tone 
and temper to the mind. We always see amiability and 
power of mind associated with symmetry of external figure ; 
or, | would say, mental perfection can alone be found in 
connection with physical perfection. True, we occasion- 
ally see ugly featured individuals possessed of great kind- 
ness and strength of intellect, but such will be invariably 
found afflicted with some mental deformity, of which their 
physical ugliness is a certain index. The body is the in- 
strument of the mind, and a perfect body is, therefore, re- 
quisite for perfect mental manifestation. The mind, or 
spiritual nature of man, is of the same shape as his physical 
being, and gives to the body its conformation. Christ was 
perfect in his spiritual nature, and possessed a perfect ma- 
terial body. The description of him, written by a Roman 
Chief, to his friends at Rome, will not be out of place here 
and we may be assured that a Roman would not give him 
merits which he did not possess. He wrote as follows: 


‘“‘There hath appeared in these days, a man of good virtue, 
named Jesus Curist, who is still living. The people account him 
a prophet, but his disciples call him the Son or Gop. He raises the 
dead and brings them to life, and heals all manner of sickness and 
disease. He is of handsome personal appeafance. His hair is of a 
light red colour, straight, reaching to his ears; from thence down- 
wards, it is somewhat curly, and of a lighter colour, spreading about 
his shoulders, and parted on the top of his head, according to: the 
custom of the Nazarenes. His forehead is smooth, his face fair 
and without a spot, and his mouth and nose so comely that they 
cannot be equalled. His beard is the same colour as his hair: it is 
not long but pointed. His eyes arejblue and keen: his looks spir- 
itual and intelligent. He is severe in his reproofs, kind and tender 
in his exhortations. His discourses are delightful, and delivered 
with solemnity. No one remembers to have seen him laugh, but 
many have seen him weep. In short, he is a man who excelleth 
all others in the comeliness and beauty of his person, and the just 
and regular proportions of every member of his body.’’* 


Jesus appeared on the Earth to show mankind what they 


* Evans’ Primitive Ages. Page 137. 
3 
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can be, spiritually and physically. Had there been an evil 
trait in his character, it would have marred the beauty of 
his external conformation. 

If there be such a difference between mankind as they 
are, and as they should be, is it not a matter of great mo- 
ment for the inquiry of all well-wishers of the Race? If 
we have the means in our power, we can apply them if we 
will, and shall we do it? 

This subject will be taken up again, and some of the 
means of improving the physical beauty of the Race will 
be discussed. 


ee 


Art. IV.—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN CHINA. 
BY DR. DIVER. 


Tue Board of Punishments has charge of the penal 
enactments and arrangements, in order to aid the Sove- 
reign in correcting “all people.” Among the enactments 
of the penal code are decapitation and death by strangling. 
Of the former method of punishment, there appears to be 
a peculiar fondness among the officers of justice ; indeed 
the frequency of executions would indicate very great dis- 
regard for the common feelings of humanity. 

Traitors, pirates,“thieves, burglars, incendiaries, and 
opium dealers and smokers, are peculiarly obnoxious to 
the sword and the rope. Many hundreds of these crimi- 
nals annually fall victims to the summary execution of the 
jaw. During the crisis in the opium traffic in 1839, the 
arm of the executioner had almost no rest; decapitations 
frequently numbered thirty daily; the “reign of terror” 
was indeed dark and bloody ; the effect, however, was to fa- 
miliarize the people with scenes of bloodshed,and diminish their 
awe of penal enactments. 

I visited the execution grounds near Canton, and found 
it to be literally “a place of skulls” and a “ potter’s field.” 
The foreigners in Canton had an opportunity of seeing a 
public execution in 1829, the circumstances of which will 
a to exemplify the procedure of criminal justice in 
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«“ A French vessel, the Navigateur, was wrecked in the preceed- 
ing year, on the coast of Cochinchina, but the crew saved. The 
captain hired a Chinese junk to convey himself with his property 
and thirteen of the crew to Macao. When the junk arrived off the 
coast of China, the Chinese sailors rose upon the foreigners and 
murdered them all, except one man, Francisco Mangiapan, an 
Italian, who jumped into the sea, where he was shortly picked up 
by a Chinese boat and carried to Macao. The Procurador of Ma- 
cao, when he learned the story, applied to the Tsotang, or Chinese 
magistrate, who reported it to the magistrate of Heangshan, who 
gave notice to the governors of Canton and the adjoining province, 
and at the same time offered a reward of two hundred dollars for 
the heads of the murderers, or fifty dollars for each, to any one who 
might give information which led to their detection. A monthly 
allowance of three taels was granted to the Italian, while the pro- 
ceedings should last, which he received for several months, and 
subsequently a present of one hundred dollars to enable him to buy 
clothes. The junk belonged to the Fubkeen province, whither she 
proceeded after the massacre of the Frenchmen, but was wrecked 
on the Coast. 

“The Tsotang gave notice that he had received a despatch from the 
judge of Canton, reporting that he had received intelligence from a 
magistrate of Amoy, that eleven of the junk’s crew had been ap- 
prehended, who confessed to the murder. Others were subse- 
quently caught, and the whole were brought to Canton, tried and 
condemned. Notice was given to the foreigners that the govern- 
ment would confront the murderers with Francisco, in the Consoo, 
or Hong merchant’s hall, on the day of execution, when the for- 
eigners might be present. On the morning of that day every prep- 
aration was seemingly made for bringing out the prisoners, and at 
an early hour the hall was taken possession of by a military guard, 
who secured the street in front of the gate from the obstruction of 
any mob, whilst a proclamation was affixed to the gate, directing the 
police to use their authority, should any be so imprudent as to 
oppose their commands. 

*‘ As the magistrate was expected about noon, most of the foreign- 
ers in Canton were by that time assembled at the Consoo, Between 
11 and 12 o’clock, the prisoners began to arrive, being conveyed in 
bamboo cages of about three feet long, two wide, and three deep, in 
which the prisoner was obliged to sit in a doubled posture, and the 
only relief he could possibly receive was from a round hole at the 
top, sufficient to admit of the unfortunate man putting out his head, 
but which few of them availed of, perhaps shunning the gaze of the 
spectators, and ashamed of the crime they had perpetrated; they 
had light chains around their necks, legs and wrists, and presented 
a most degrading spectacle of human misery. On each cage was 
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written the name of its inmate, and the nature of the sentence 
which he was doomed to suffer. The officers of justice having 
arrived and taken their seats, the prisoners were brought up in 
threes and fives successively, and made to kneel while confronted 
with Francisco, who was attended by a Portuguese interpreter; the 
most of therm he very readily recognized, showing only a moment- 
ary hesitancy of recollection as to the persons of one or two, and 
as they were identified, the magistrate put a red mark against their 
names. One of the prisoners was described as not having taken 
any active part in the massacre. ‘The number condemned under 
this melancholy affair was forty-seven; though the vengeance of 
the law was inflicted only on seventeen, who were selected as being 
the most prominent leaders in the horrid massacre. 

“The place appointed for the execution of the criminals was on 
a spot formed into a yard by its enclosure of a temporary railing at 
one end of a street, with a dead wall on one side, and the backs of 
houses on the other. An open room at the opposite entrance, for 
the officers of justice, presented a space of about two hundred feet 
long and thirty wide. The avenue to the place was lined with 
soldiers and police, armed principally with lances, and not the least 
interruption was experienced. Nobody was present but the foreign- 
ers and the various attendants upon the ofhcers presiding on the 
occasion. Very little ceremonial preparation was apparent, except- 
ing that of two crosses erected for the unhappy victims who were 
to undergo the more dreadful operation of the law, with the execu- 
tioner’s instruments placed against the wall, and new tubs to receive 
the heads, which were to be transported to the native place of the 
offenders. One cross was subsequently removed. The swords 
were of heavy blades, about three feet long and two inches wide, 
and remarkably sharp; one of them was with all possible indiffer- 
ence brought and given into the hands of the spectators to examine. 
A few minutes after the chief judge, magistrates, and mandarins 
arrived at the place of execution, and took their seats at the farthest 
extremity, the culprits were brought in the baskets already described, 
each having his name and sentence written on a long slip of wood 
affixed to his back, and placed in twos and threes upon their knees, 
about eight feet apart, and commencing within ten or twelve from 
where the strangers were standing in a place that was railed off, 
and where they were carefully protected by the police from any 
mob or molestation. Each culprit had a person to hold him in a 
fixed posture by cords around the arms, nbd or more execution- 
ers, at a signal given by the officer commanding the troops, gave 
the fatal stroke, afterwards continuing with hasty despatch the de- 
capitation of the remainder. The prisoners were remarkably well 
clothed, presenting a decent and cleanly appearance. Some few 
lamentable expressions escaped from one of the unfortunate men, 
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and another showed some feelings of interest by moving his head 
around, but with these exceptions the most perfect resignation 
seemed to prevail. 

“The individual affixed to the cross was in a straight line with 
the spectators, about eight feet distant, and could not be so easily 
distinguished; although this mode of punishment, which will pre- 
sently be described, must appear most shocking, humanity is usually 
shown to soften the severity of the law’s decree, and in the present 
instance, life seems to have been instantly extinguished by a thrust 
from a poignard into the heart: after a hasty cut over the forehead 
and on each arm, not a moan was heard. 

“The cool indifference of the executioners, rather approaching 
to exultation at the opportunity of exerting their skill, and indulg- 
ing their cupidity, vociferation, with impudent gestures, requests for 
cumshaws (presents) from the foreigners, was of a nature sadly dis- 
gusting, and altogether presented a scene of butchery, rather than 
the infliction of the sentence of law. Their dexterity was very 
great, for with one blow the head was severed instantly from the 
body, excepting in two cases, which were completed with a knife 
by a person watching the failing of the sword. About the wall was 
a railed closet, with shelves containing about a hundred skulls, some 
of them in small cages. Two men, dressed as mountebanks in 
crimson satin, trimmed with green, and long erect feathers on each 
side of the head, made their appearance, who were the official exe- 
cutioners, but took no active part in the proceeding. 

* Much misery was entailed on the relatives and friends of the 
criminals, though they could in no wise have been participators in 
their guilt; several of their wives committed suicide to obviate the 
severity of the mandarians, and even their relatives sustained a loss 
of about $150,000.” 


The least disgraceful mode of execution in China is 
strangulation. It is performed by tying a man with his 
back to a post, round which and his neck, a cord is drawn 
tight, and twisted by a winch. The infliction appears to 
be speedy. There seems to be little to choose between 
this mode and beheading, although section 422, of the 
penal code, prescribes a punishment of sixty blows to a 
magistrate who condemns wilfully to the one instead of 
the other, or thirty blows if the false sentence be owing to 
errour in judgment. The smallest criminality for which 
strangulation is awarded, appears to be a third theft, and 
defacing the brand-marks inflicted in punishment. In all 
ordinary cases, the executions throughout the empire are 
postponed until the autumnal assizes, when the Emperor 
confirms the sentences of the provincial officers. For ex- 
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traordinary offences, such as robbery attended with murder, 
arson, rape, breaking into fortifications, violence by ban- 
ditti of one hundred persons, highway robbery and piracy, 
the offenders may be beheaded immediately. In general, 
the execution takes place before reporting the case to the 
Emperor. 

According to section 1, appendix 5, of the code, “no 
capital execution shali take place during the period of the 
first or sixth moons of any year; and in the event of any 
conviction of a crime in a court of justice, during the said 
intervals, for which the law directs immediate execution, 
the criminal shall, nevertheless, be respited until the first 
day of the moon next following.” 

The reason for this law is not very apparent. We have 
no means of ascertaining the number of capital execu- 
tions in a year throughout China, because the offences 
which demand immediate execution of the offenders in the 
provinces, are not always reported in the Peking Gazette, 
or not translated from it. The annual executions are, 
however, occasionally given together, with a few provin- 
cial capital punishments, from which, and the attendant 
circumstances, we may form a tolerably correct opinion of 
Chinese justice, in its extreme rigor. 

On the 2d of March, 1817, there were twenty-four men 
beheaded, at the usual place of execution, outside of the 
south gate of Canton, and on the 6th, eighteen more. 
Executions, comprising numbers as large as these, are very 
frequent in this place, and excite little or no attention. 
The government does not give publicity to the causes of 
the public punishment of so many malefactors; the daily 
paper coldly mentions that they were beheaded, and that 


the execution had been announced to the Governor. The 


death warrants signed by the Emperor in October of the 
same year, wege nine hundred and thirty-five, of which 


one hundred and thirty-three belonged to the province of . 


Canton. These are for minor offences, such for which the 
execution of the capital sentence is deferred until Autumn, 
be it passed at what period of the year it may. The arm 
of justice falls with equal weight upon the prince and the 
peasant, the rich and the poor. The Peking Gazette of 
June, 1817, mentions that two persons of the imperial clan, 
who had been convicted before a court, of being concern- 
ed in the rebellion of 1813, were sentenced to a slow and 
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ignominious death, which was commuted by the Emperor 
to strangling. He ordered that they should be put to death 
at the tombs of their fore-fathers, that the spirits of the 
deceased might witness the punishment inflicted for the 
dishonour they had brought on the family. Some other 
persons who were concerned in the same rebellion, but 
were not probably of the blood imperial, suffered the ex- 
treme penalty a few months later. 

The whole family of a magistrate who had caused an- 
other to be murdered, excepting his youngest son, were 
decapitated in the same year ; and his three servants, whom 
he employed to commit the murder, were ordered to be cut 
into ten thousand pieces before the grave of the deceased, 
and their hearts taken out and offered up as an appeasing 
sacrifice. The youngest son was to be imprisoned until 
sixteen years of age, when he was to be beheaded also. 

On the 26th December, 1819, seven criminals were be- 
headed at Canton, for what offences does not appear ; and 
ten more in December, 1822, for robbery at Whampoa. 

A rebel leader in Turkestan, in 1827, was put to slow 
and ignominious death with seven of his brothers and 
twenty-five followers; eleven rebel chiefs, with one hun- 
dred and sixty followers, shared the same fate in Turkes- 
tan, a few months later; punishments which, according to 
the imperial report, “gloriously evince the laws of the 
land and cheer men’s hearts.” 

A young woman, aged nineteen years, was cut to pieces 
in Canton, for poisoning her mother-in-law ; her husband 
was compelled to witness the execution. He shed tears at 
the sight, for which he was sentenced to wear the cangue, 
or wooden collar, a month and receive fifty blows, on the 
ground that he shewed less feeling for his mother than for 
his wife. 

On the 14th November, 1827, two men were executed 
for rape, and three women for crimes not mentioned ; and 
on 19th December following, seven men suffered death for 
river piracy. The total of executions in Canton for this 
year, were one hundred and ninety-nine; of which one 
hundred and thirty-five were immediate, that is, put into 
execution without reference to the Emperor, sixty-one re- 
ceived the imperial warrant, and three were slow and 
ignominious. The Canton Register, in reporting two exe- 
cutions in January, 1828, remarks : 
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“ At these executions, it is usual for the military officer called 
Kwang-chow-hee, to attend. This officer, however, considers exe- 
cutions so common place, that he declines going in person, unless 
five criminals and upwards are to be put to death.” 


The autumnal warrants signed by the Emperor, in Octo- 
ber, 1828, were seven hundred and eighty-nine. In the 
autumn of 1829, the Emperor marked off five hundred and 
seventy-nine names of criminals for execution, of which a 
single province had one hundred and four. We find no 
record of the autumnal executions in 1830, and they were 
remitted altogether in the following year, on account of 
his Imperial Majesty obtaining his fiftieth year; but the 
indulgence did not extend to cases in which-the provincial 
governments may inflict immediate death, without obtain- 
ing the Imperial sanction. 


In January, 1833, Loo, Governor of Canton, signed the 
death warrants of one hundred and three banditti. On the 
28th of May, seventeen executions came off under the 
same officer ; on the 23d of August following, twenty-three ; 
and on the 25th of November, sixteen, one of which was 
a Budhist priest. 


It is scarcely credible to those who know little of China, 
that substitutes for murderers should be procurable by pe- 
cuniary bribes. But there is no doubt of the fact. Another 
scarcely credible, but no less certain fact, has been estab- 
lished,—a petty cannibalism. It is believed by some of the 
more ignorant and degraded among the Chinese, that the 
various parts of the human body have great efficacy in 
medicine ; and that the gall of a human being increases 
human courage. Therefore, this article is in great demand 
among cowards. The custom is to steep one or two hun- 
dred grains of rice in the gall bladder, and, when dry, to 
eat ten or twenty in aday. The executioner who decap- 
itated ten thousand men, showed to the foreigners who 
witnessed the above described execution, the gall bladder 
of Wookwan, which he extracted after having cut the mur- 
derer to pieces. He had grains of rice steeped in the gall, 
and ate them daily. 
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Arr. V.—THE CRISIS.—UNIVERSAL UNITY. 


BY JOHN O. WATTLES. 


Tue Seraph of Progression now points to the hour on the 
dial-plate of Time, when Humanity in her mental career has 
completed her Cycle. 

An era now opens in the Universe, and bright visions 
gladden the future ; Unity is to be restored, and Humanity 
to take her place in the order of Universal Harmony. 

A Consummation has been completed ;—the highest sphere 
of mind on earth is to mingle in harmony with its corres- 
ponding sphere of mind in the heavens. And another of 
those eventful periods has commenced that mark the cul- 
minations of celestial spheres in their upward and spiral 
gyrations; and as they yield to the motion of unending vo- 
lution, and feel the pulsation of eternal Progression, will 
finally revolve, with unknown myriads above them, into the 
full blessings of Light, unutterable, and glory ineffable of 
the Great Mental Centre. 

Perhaps the most important inquiry that mortal can make 
is, can this whole matter of Universal Harmony be clearly 
understood and taught as a matter of science? Analysis 
in all the departments of Nature, reveal the elementary 
principles from which are evolved the various phenomena 
peculiar to that specific department ;—and as this is the 
most important of all, and without which the Universe 
would be but an infinite bedlam, the conclusion is legiti- 
mate, that Order dwells in this department. 

Suppose, then, a few propositions be stated from which 
some deductions can be made. 

God exists. He maintains the Principles of his govern- 
ment eternal, universal, unchanging. These principles may 
be divided into two classes—Mental and Physical. 

From their combination and development, are produced 
all the events in Nature. 

These are all combined in the constitution of Man. 
Hence, Man was made to be in harmony with the consti- 
tution of Nature, and the constitution of Nature must be in 
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harmony with the mind that created it, or God—therefore, 
the constitution of Man was made to be in harmony with 
God—or, in other words, “ made in his image.” 

But as some may consider this somewhat assumptive, 
and preferring at all times an inductive to a dogmatical 
system of investigation, the inquiry may be thus stated— 

Does Man exist ? : 

Are there fixed Principles, or Laws of Nature in the uni- 
verse, independent of his opinions, to which he is ame- 
nable ? 

Has Man the ability to discover them ? 

Will all minds apprehend them to be First Principles, 
when discovered ? 

Does each Principle, or Natural Law, contain within 
itself the penalty for its violation and the reward for its 
obedience ? 

Are they eternal ? 

Are they universal ? 

Are they unchanging ? 

From events produced, can Man trace back the cause 
that produced them ? 

Does God exist ? 

As these will all commend themselves to the best feel- 
ings of every soul, they may be taken for granted until the 
contrary is shown, although they are susceptible of the 
clearest demonstration affirmatively. 

It will be seen in the ultimate, that it matters but little 
whether we begin at God and reason towards ourselves, or 
whether at ourselves and reason towards God, we arrive at 
precisely the same conclusions. 

But as a knowledge of First Principles is essential to any 
right movement, a brief glance at the means of their dis- 
covery may be proper. 

here are three main sources by which we may attain a 
knowledge of First Principles. 

First. An analysis of the Physical Universe will give us 
a knowledge of the elementary principles which lie at the 
foundation of its organization ; 

And an understanding of the phenomena produced by 
their development, will give us a knowledge of the attri- 
butes of the mind which produced them. From the events 
produced, we may trace back the cause that produced 
them. “The invisible things of Him are clearly seen, being 
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understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead.” So says one who had paid some at- 
tention to Mental Matters. 

Second. By the analysis of the mind of him who “ was 
the brightness of the Father’s Glory and the express image 
of his person”—* in whom dwelt the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” 

And third. By the analysis of the mind of a True Man. 

Let us commence, then, here. 

God exists: He maintains the principles of his govern- 
ment, eternal, universal, and unchanging. 

His Omnipotence, Omniscience, and Omnipresence, are 

manifested in the principles of his government, or the Laws 
of Nature. 
’ And as these are all combined in the nature of Man, and 
constitute the “ Laws of his Being,” he cannot escape their 
operations, nor fly from their presence ; he cannot violate 
them without meeting the coxsequences, nor obey them 
without a reward. 

And as they constitute the elementary principles of the Di- 
vine Nature, God himself is amenable to them, and may 
not violate them with impunity. 

Hence, the Theology that teaches that God is above all 
Law, and not governed by any Principles, is as far from the 
right as it is from Nature ; for all the elementary Principles 
of Nature are centered in him, and from him diverge to 
Infinitude. 

First Principles may be divided into two classes—Mental 
and Physical. These lie at the foundation of all events, 
whether in the Mental or Physical world,—which events 
are the result of their combination and development, and 
are right or wrong in proportion as they approximate a 
Natural development. 

These Principles must be Universal ; or Intelligences in 
passing from one part of the Universe to another would be 
in danger of transgression, and thus ruin their happiness. 

They must be Eternal, or in the unending career of eter- 
nal Progression, pure spirits would find themselves at an 
end of all Law, and not knowing how to proceed, veering 
in unknown chaos, would be lost in the abyss of uncer- 
tainty. 

They must be Unchanging, or there could be no reliance 
placed upon them, and all confidence in God would be lost. 
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Could the holy hosts now glorying in the immunities of 
right, but come suddenly to a point, where the order of 
Nature should be changed, dismay would fill their bosoms, 
and a universal shudder would dart across the deep. The Si- 
lence in heaven would be changed to wailing, and old Night 
would mantle in dark festoons the borders’s of Jehovah’s 
Domain. 

They must then be Unchanging, Universal, and Eternal, 

and that reduces then the government of God to the com- 

rehension of every intelligent creature. And as these First 
-rinciples are combined in every mental being, each has 
the constitution of the government of God within him, and 
each is within himself a Miniature Universe. 

This is God-like, Infinite in greatness and grandeur, and 
Infinite in simplicity. 

In man we have body and mind, subject to Natural Laws 
—Mental and Physical. How simple the system of educa- 
tion that shall develope a sameness of character in all na- 
tions ! 

The Mental and Physical originating the Social—how 
plain the brotherhood of the Race ! 

Universal Unity supposes a unity with universal Mind, 
and that supposes a right character, for a right state of So- 
ciety is but a collection of right characters. 

This formation of character is the work of the age ; each 
great Reform of the day has a specific mental faculty to re- 
deem. There will be as many distinct great Reforms as 
there are Mental Faculties unregenerated, and Physiological 
Laws violated. And when they have all accomplished their 
work, man will be redeemed: and when he is redeemed, 
he will need a new state of society in which to dwell :—a 
new Heaven and a new Earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
nesss. , 

This is a True state of Society, or community ; where 
True Characters live the True Life. 

And as the principles of True Life are universal, it will 
be in harmony with all Nature, and so in harmony with God. 

When First Principles are understood, the explanation of 
events is made comparatively easy. 

For illustration : The consequences arising from the vio- 


lation of cae tar Laws, are sickness, pain, and pre- 


mature dea Moved by feelings of sympathy, the gener- 
ous have sought to remove these sufferings by opiates and 
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catholicons ; but leaving their causes untouched, until the 
systems of remedy are now productive of a thousand fold 
more evil than they prevent. And their power is extended 
till it embraces a vast portion of the talent of the race. But 
their work is endless, and they are doomed to see the river 
of human ills roll by, while they sit upon its banks and cast 
their puny pebbles to stop its motion. Because Physiolo- 
gical evils arise from violations of Physiological Laws, there- 
fore the only remedy is found in obedience to them. This 
will accomplish it. This will drive the “ pale horse” and 
his rider, with the legions that trail in his rear, from the 
confines of time into the great gulf below. 

The viclation of Mental Laws produces Mental pain and 
unhappiness, wailings of terror and anguish of fear ; and, if 
continued, Conscience, with her whip of scorpions, will lash 
the guilty spirit all around its caverns. 

To save the soul from pain and sorrow, unnumbered 
remedies have been attempted. But, asin the Physical de- 
partment, the Causes were left undisturbed. 

Because Mental evils arise from violation of Mental Laws, 
therefore they can never be removed but by obedience to them. 

So in the Social department. Because Social Laws have 
been trampled on, violence has filled the earth, and ven- 
geance rent the nations. 

Systems of government have been tried as remedies for 
Social troubles, but only tried to fail. 

Floods of wrath have swept them by, or borne them on 
their swelling current. 

Systems of remedy have been attempted for ages, but 
allin vain. National catholicons, cathartics and chologo- 
gues have been administered by hands sacred and hands 
profane, but the disease rages. Humanity has been doc- 
tored from time immemorial by Kings, Emperors and Pre- 
sidents ; by Republics, Hierarchies and Oligarchies, by Des- 
potisms and Anarchies ; but, like the woman in the Scrip- 
ture, “has suffered many things of many physicians, and 
is nothing bettered but rather grown worse.” 

When in her pains, caused by violation of Social Laws, 
she has sweat great drops of blood; Legislators, moved 
with feelings of pity, have administered their opiates and 
anodynes ; but uttering her groan she would roll up on her 
side and they would give her another. Thus has she been 
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tossing and turning on her bed of fire from the beginning 
of time. 

As the M. D.’s and the D. D.’s in their respective depart- 
ments have attempted the removal of evils while the causes 
remained, so have the L. L. D.’s done in theirs. 


“So when a raging fever burns, 
We shift from side to side by turns; 
And ’tis a poor relief we gain, 
To change the place but keep the pain.” 


The remedy, and only remedy for Social Evils, lies in 
obedience to those Social Laws, the violation of which has 
caused them ;—when this is done there will be peace, and 
not before. 

Confidence will be again restored, and Love and Har- 
mony prevail. The demons of war and commotion shall 
retire like the dark storm cloud, dropping hail and mutter- 
ing wrath. And when the storms are passed, the mental 
sea will rock itself to rest. Peace, in heavenly apparel, 
shall then descend to dwell with men. 

No bandits roam the field of Light, no pirates sail the 
sea of glass. 

A knowledge of First Principles will enable one to enter 
with certainty the true social order. The social duties are 
allincluded in this one saying, “ All things ye would that 
others should do to you, do ye so to them.” 

But to reduce this to practical life is a problem only to 
be solved by a knowledge of First Principles. For how 
can one do to another what he would have another do to 
him, unless he first know what he would have the other 
do? And how can he know what he would have the other 
do, unless he knows his own Rights? And how can he 
know his own rights, unless he know the Laws of his Being 
which give existence to them? And how can he know the 
Laws of his Being unless he knows the Elementary Princi- 
ples of his body and mind which constitute them ? 

In the mind of the Great Teacher, social redemption was 
predicated upon the assumption of self-knowledge. 

By having such knowledge, as will be seen by tracing 
the above train of thought backwards, he will be able to 
fulfill to exactness all his social duties. 

The social life is to be perfected by the mutual and recip- 
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rocal action of true or divine characters. True characters 
are formed after the universal model, and man is “ renewed 
by knowledge into the image of God.” As has been seen 
the elementary principles of the mind of God and of the 
mind of man, are the same, a sameness of development 
will produce sameness of character ; and this is true of all 
men in all nations, and of all beings in all worlds, who are 
made after “the likeness of God.” So that an individual 
in one nation who is in harmony with Nature, will also be 
in harmony with any other individual in any other nation 
who is in harmony with Nature. This is equally true of 
persons in different portions of the world, and of beings in 
different parts of the Universe ; for the laws of Nature are 
universal. And it will be also true forever, for the laws of 
Nature are eternal—when, therefore, First Principles are 
understood and man applies himself in good earnest to the 
formation of character and to living the life of harmony 
with them, God will soon be “ att iy atu.” His tabernacle 
will be with men, and he will dwell among them. And 
external nature, too, will bear the marks of regeneration. 

For by the obedience of man to his Physiological duties, 
among which the law of Labour is one, “the desert will 
rejoice and blossom as the rose and the solitary place will 
be glad—instead of the thorn will ceme up the fir-tree, in- 
stead of the briar the myrtle-tree.” Now, man has lost con- 
fidence in his brother, violated the laws of Nature, and 
raised the war-whoop against God, and “the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth together in pain until now.” 

Then, confidence will be restored, and all Nature join in 
the songs of Unity and Universal Jubilee. 

Now, all act under a mask. 

Then, each will see the other as he is. 

Now, men are shut up in solitary cells, and sentenced to 
hard labour for life, as a penalty for violating social laws. 

Then, the prison door will be opened and Humanity will 
shake off her shackles, rush from her dungeon and shout 
alleluia ! 

Now, the human family are divided into different strata, 
and live one above another. 

Then, all will be elevated to the original standing, a /it- 
tle lower than the angels, and all tread the plains of Eter- 
nal Progression together. 

Now, the characters of men are diverse and unlike and 
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inharmonious, and all creation is filled with mourning, 
lamentation and bitter wailings,—Desolation sits, vulture- 
like, screaming from the crags, and the Demon of Confusion 
drives his plow-share athwart the foundations of Nature. 

Then, by the voice of God breaking from the opening 
Heavens, Order will be restored, «ud anthems of Universal 
Harmony will roll over the plains of Glory--and when the 
morning stars sing again together, and all the sons of God 
shout again for joy, our world, from her plains and vallies, 
will join the glad choir and chant her loud songs of Re- 
demption. 

No one who has fully contemplated the blessedness of 
the True social life, or millenial felicity, but is ready to ad- 
mit its correctness, and desires its enjoyment. 

And because it is the True state for man, and acondition 
harmonious with all nature, therefore, has Humanity map- 
ped out to herself precisely such a state of existence to be 
enjoyed in the Future. 

Deprived of her True state here, she has pictured it to 
herself beyond the confines of Time, and enters its enjoy- 
ment by the fruition of Hore. 

Few are to be found who are so uncharitable as to be- 
lieve that there are none on earth who are prepared to 
enter into rest; to dwell with angels and Smeets and 
the spirits of the just made perfect. Andif there are such, 
why may they not dwell together in harmony here as well 
as there, and for the same reasons ! 

But how shall they be gathered? This is the great en- 
quiry, and ‘must be left for more full remark in a future 
number. 

The natural way would be on earth as it isin heaven. 


. And how is it there ? 


The great Central Mind isholy. And similar minds 
gather about it, from similarity of character and affinity of 
feeling. Now let the same attributes that constitute the 
mind of God be concentrated on the earth, either in an 
individual or a collection of individuals, and similar char- 
acters will gather around. 

But in order to secure this, bodies must be as free as 
minds, and their locomotion untrammelled. But at pres- 
ent it is far otherwise. The earth is monopolised and 
change of place greatly impeded. Though the “Free 
Soil” Reform is taking this matter in hand, and 

“ There’s a better day a coming.” 
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The mental earth quakes, and concussions of the Present 
Age have shaken to pieces the falsely formed system of or- 
ganisation ; and now, were there no impediment, there 
would be a natural agglomeration of the particles of social 
organisations, and a more perfect body of society would be 
formed. 

Minds on earth would follow the universal order of assim- 
ilation, and would form themselves into Associations and 
Communities according to their gradations of character, and 
glitter among the starry constellations that stud the Uni- 
verse from the Mental Zenith to the Mental Nadir. 

But as the natural powers of the formation of social 
organisations is prohibited, the only alternative is volun- 
tary association, embracing a life as near the right as possi- 
ble, with the view of progression, adhesion and consolida- 
tion, until the right life be attained. Taking care so to 
arrange the movement as to eventuate in individual immu- 
nity and Universal U nity. 

The friends of God and Humanity in this vie inity, are 
labouring to make a commencement of a Social Reform, one 
that shall not need to be reformed, by effecting a Unity with 
each other mentally, and with the great iniluence of the 
Universal Mind—and by yielding to the influence of the 
spirit of Love they hope to be led by the spirit of God, and 
thus become the sons of God. 

Their views, principles, and general operations will, from 
time to time, be laid before the readers of “The Herald of 
Truth.” 

They aim at concentration and consolidation in harmony 
with Natural Laws. 

Should they succeed, and demonstrate to the world the 
practicability of a oneness of interests and unity of feeling, 
Communities, Groups and Circles may be formed all over the 
earth, and still be in harmony with each other. For while 
all are acting in conformity with Natural Laws, or First 
Principles, they will all be acting in the most perfect har- 
mony with each other. So that whether they be in Europe, 
‘Asia, or the isles of the ocean, they will still be one—and 
joining hands with each other, will encircle the earth with 
halos and rainbows of Universal Love, and all nations would 
shout, “ Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 
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EDUCATION AND RICHES. 


Arr. VI—A DREAM. 
BY JOHN PATTERSON. 


I was sitting in my studio, or I thought I was, and I fan- 
cied, too, that 1 heard the sound of footsteps in an adjoin- 
ing room. 1 approached the door, and looking in the 
direction of the noise, I beheld two such creatures as I had 
never before seen. Their appearance did not accord with 
my idea of a ghost, a _— hobgoblin, or demon, but 
there was something in their demeanor and countenances, 
which told me they were not mortals. Each of them seem- 
ed as good-humoured as an epicure, who is feasting upon 
his favourite viands. And though they appeared alike in 
some respects, yet there was a marked difference in their 
general appearance, which showed at once that they pos- 
sessed different tastes, and delighted in different pursuits. 
Whilst I was wondering much to myself who these strange 
looking beings could be, they sat down; and when they 
had taken off the covering from their heads, I saw upon 
the forehead of one, written in modest, yet neat and beau- 
tiful characters, the words, Genius OF TRUE EDUCATION ; and 
upon that of the other, in blazing capitals, genius oF EARTHLY 


RICHES. 

Scarcely had I read the inscription on their foreheads, 
then casting my eye to the other side of the room, I saw 
a huge curtain extending, the whole length of the apart- 
ment. As the two Genii were looking in the direction of 
this great curtain, | conjectured that some grand act was 
‘to be performed upon the stage before them ; and I rejoiced 
at my good fortune in being one of the spectators. Pres- 
ently the curtain raised, and unveiled a scene even stranger 
than I had anticipated. A dense forest in all the grandeur 
of its native wildness, with here and there a cave or a hut, 
serving as the abode of human beings, presented itself to 
full view. A multitude of persons were in the midst of 
the wild scenery. Some clad as the Hindoos that bow to 
the Juggernaut, some as the Arabs that infest the moun- 
tains and deserts of eastern Asia for plunder, others as the 
Patigonians who roam the forest for prey, and delight in 
the slaughter of their fellow men. Indeed, they had on 
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the habiliments of every ferocious and untamed tribe upon 
the earth. They seemed in the utmost confusion ;—men, 
women, and children mingled in one tumultuous and vio- 
lent multitude. Some shouted the war cry, and brandished 
their weapons ; others hurried off their children to be sac- 
rificed upon the altar of a heathen deity. Some were 
besmeared with the most loathsome filth; they tormented 
themselves in the most revolting, and at the same time, 
ridiculous manner, calling it religion, while the gaping herd 
looked upon them with all the reverence of devoted wor- 
shipers. Upon the countenances of some were depicted 
all the horrors of despair ; while a glaring death-determined 
eye told that suicide would soon relieve them of earthly 
misery. Sin was there in every shape. Licentiousness 
and the deepest degradation were exhibited everywhere. 
Misery and wretchedness were to be seen in every hut, in 
every cave, and upon every brow. A few were dieting 
upon the flesh of the forest game, some were satiating 
their appetites upon human victims taken in war, others 
were feasting upon the reptiles that crawl amongst the 
rocks and caves. | became weary in looking upon so 
uncomely and disagreeable a spectacle, when, in an instant, 
as if by magic, the whole scene vanished, and the curtain 
fell. The Genius of True Education then began : 

“ Friend Genius,” said he, in musical tones, and in a very 
pleasant manner, “you have seen man in that barbarous 
state, in which he drags out his miserable existence, before 
he has been made to feel the happifying influence, which 
it is my business to exercise over the human family. Deg- 
radation and the deepest misery prevail, and cast upon the 
path of human life that appalling darkness, which | alone 
can dispel.” 

Here the curtain again raised, and the Genius said no 
more. A different and more pleasing scene was now upon 
the stage. Instead of the wild forest, filled with naked 
and half-clad savages, we now beheld the plainest marks 
of civilization. Extended tracts of cultivated lands were 
full in view; comfortably clad citizens were every where 
to be seen ; spacious houses of simple architecture, supplied 
the places of huts and caves; “the cattle upon a thousand 
hills” were feeding in quietude upon the luxuriant grass ; 
and busy throngs in the workshops and in the fields, togeth- 
er with the plainest marks of intelligence and calmness 
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impressed upon the scene, filled my heart with gladness. 
Superstition, and his attendant cruelty, were retreating, 
while there approached from a different direction, two kin- 
dred existences, whose countenances were calm and beau- 
tiful. These were Peace and Happiness. The curtain 
now rolled down, and the Genius of True Education com- 
menced : 

* You see, kind Genius, a scene far more delightful than 
the former. The later assemblage have begun to feel the 
benign influence which | bring to bear upon the human 
family for its advancement in all that tends to elevate and 
dignify the human character.” 

The curtain again rolled up, and the genius ceased his 
explanation. A beautiful and splendid scene was now 
before us. Verdant hills, smiling vales, and glowing plains, 
in all the beauty of rural magnificence, threw around me 
the spell of an irresistible charm. Beautiful groves and 
rich vineyards, alive with the melody of nature’s sweet 
songsters; gardens of exquisite beauty, adorned with the 
fascinating hues of ten thousand beauteous flowers; spa- 
cious fields rich in the prospect of an abundant harvest ; 
rural cottages upon every hill, in every valley, and upon 
every plain, rich in simple beauty, finished models of neat- 
ness and elegance; murmuring streamlets, meandering 
through the verdant plains and amongst the gently elevated 
hills, with here and there a waterfall, delightful in the 
charms of its beauty, and the sweetness and loneliness ot 
its music ;—these, all these were there, and | thought that 
] was looking upon the land of a race far superiour to that 
of man. But man indeed was there. Calm, dignified and 
happy in the proud consciousness of unsullied innocence, 
- he seemed more than human. Intelligence beamed from 
his countenance and wisdom, marked all his doings. <A 
simple, neat, and elegant garb attired his person, and 
seemed in accordance with the sentiments of his soul. He 
gazed in transport upon the stars and numbered them ; he 
investigated and unfolded the Laws by which the orbs of 
the blue vault of heaven are governed in their complicated 
revolutions ; he searched into the hidden things of nature, 
unraveled mysteries, unfolded beauties, and discovered rich 
and inexhaustible treasures. He looked upon Nature as 
upon a sacred book; he learned from it of the Wisdom, and 
Power, and Goodness of Him who framed Creation; he 
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became inspired with feelings of the most profound rever- 
ence—he bowed to his Maker and acknow ledged no other 
God. 

Virtue sat upon her throne ; worshippers knelt before her 
shrine and sacrificed upon her altar. The twin sisters, 
Peace and Happiness, “met and embraced,” ‘and smiled 
upon their votaries. Superstition was no where to be seen, 
driven from amongst mankind, her place was occupied by 
Reason, who exercised her jurisdiction over the minds of 
men. Cruelty had fled, while Mercy and Kindness wielded 
the sceptre. Licentiousness had gone, and Chastity lent 
her innocence to every heart. Charity smiled propitiously, 
a halo of modest and beautiful brightness encircled her ; 
its radiance beamed upon every one, and lighted his path 
in the strong holds of virtue. The seene was concealed 
from view, and the same Genius who spoke before, again 
interrupted the silence. 

“ You have seen,” said he to his neighbour Genius, “ the 
effects of my teachings upon the condition of man. From 
degradation and misery, [ have raised him to dignity and 
happiness.” 

The stage was again in view, and a splendid scene be- 
fore us. Mansions, as rich in gold and silver as Solomon’s 
temple, were glittering in their splendour. Heaps of gold 
were lying on the merchant’s table, and stored in the miser’s 
chest. The wealthy were reclining upon couches, and feast- 
ing upon the richest viands; they were decked in showy 
trinkets, and attired in the splendour of the most costly 
garbs. The curtain fell, and the Genius of HKarthly Riches, 
in a glow of triumph, spoke thus: 

“There are my votaries. I direct their destiny and per- 
fect their happiness. I have taken them from the slough 
of poverty and placed their feet upon the adamantine rock 
of wealth and independence, where I stand by them and 
defy the blasting influence of adversity.” 

The curtain now raised for the last time. A millionaire 
with haggard countenance, worn down with disease and 
care, was stretched upon his death couch. In another direc- 
tion | saw the mansions of the wealthy in a blaze, whilst 
despair and wretchedness were depicted upon the counte- 
nances of the heart-broken victims of the fearful ravage. 
A murmuring voice went up with the wreathing flame, 


“Riches have wings and grandeur is a dream.” 
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It was too much; the glow of triumph which lighted up 
the visage of the Genius of Earthly Riches was gone in an 
instant. Sympathising in his distress, 1 felt, indeed, the 
deepest misery. I“ awoke and behold it was a dream.” 


Art. VII.—GLEAMS OF SOUL. 
The Child of the Islands: A Poem, by the Hon. Mrs. Norvoy. 


Tus is a Poem of three thousand three hundred and thir- 
ty-nine lines. It has been before the public some months, 
but my attention has been only recently called to it. I 
have heretofore said, that the distinguishing characteristic 
of the Poetry of this age, is the benevolent and reformatory 
spirit with which it is pervaded. No class can do more in 
awakening our holiest feelings, and nerving our energies in 
the Cause of Human Good, than the Poets. I shall refer 
frequently to this subject, by adducing proof of the spirit 
claimed for the Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. To this 
end have I taken up the book before me. 

As mottos for her Poems, Mrs. Norton has selected the 
following: 


“There is another topic which, I think, must force itself on your 
attention before long; I mean the condition of the people of Eng- 
land.” 


Lorp Joun Russe 1, at the close of the Session of 1844. 


“ There is too little communication between classes in this coun- 
try. We want, if not the feeling, at least the expression, of more 
veeny on the of the rich towards the poor; and more per- 
sonal intercourse between them.” 

Speech of the Hon. Swwney Herbert, at the Salisbury Dio- 
cesan Church Meeting, Nov. 17, 1842. 


“If the poor had more justice, they would need less charity.” 
Jeremy Bentuam. 


** Men who hate the whole theory of Political Economy with a 
hatred e, and consider it a most utter and iniquitous de- 
lusion, will yet reserve one clause. The one jewel in this Toad’s 
head is the rule of not giving except for an exact equivalent.” 

Times Newspaper, Nov. 13, 1844. 
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“ A high, class without duties to do, is like a tree planted on pre- 
cipices, from the roots of which all the earth has been crumbling.” 
Past and Present, by Tuomas Car.y.e. 


‘**Pallida mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres.”’ 
Horace, Ode tv. 


She thus speaks of her work in the preface : 


“Tt is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to inform my readers that the 
title of this Poem (“ The Child of the Islands,’’) has reference to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

“Had I been able to carry out my original plan, the volume now 
published would have appeared on the 9th of November, 1842, 
being the first anniversary of the birth of His Royal Highness. 
The recurrence of domestic affliction, in two consecutive autumns, 
compelled me to relinquish the literary tasks in which I was enga- 
ged; and I abandoned all thoughts of publishing at that particular 
time. 

“I hope and believe that this enforced delay has been favourable 
to the work, by enabling me to correct much that seemed crude 
and imperfect in the treatment of my subject. To the subject itself, 
the date is of little importance. The Child of the Islands was cho- 
sen, not as the theme of a Birthday Ode, or Address of Congratu- 
lation, but as the most complete existing type of a peculiar class— 
a class born into a world of very various destinies, with all the cer- 
tainty human prospects can give, of enjoying the blessings of this 
life, without incurring any of its privations. I desired to contrast 
that brightness with the shadow that lies beyond and around. In 
the brief space of time since this poem was commenced, there has 
been great evidence of increasing attention to the sufferings, and to 
the endurance, of the lower classes. Much has been said—and 
something has been done. Inquiries have been instituted; mea- 
sures of relief have been passed; voice after voice, and spirit after 
spirit, among the noble-hearted and influential, have risen to support 
the cause of the helpless; till the reign of Victoria bids fair to claim 
a more hallowed glory than that which encircled the * Golden Age”’ 
of Elizabeth. The Feeble are calling (not vainly) on the Strong; 
the hoarse wail of the shipwrecked is answered by a cheer of 
promise from the shore; men’s hearts have been roused, and are 
listening as to the sound of a rallying cry.” 


Her object seemed to be to contrast the condition of the 
wealthy few with that of the impoverished many, that the 
former may be induced to discharge their obligations to the 
latter, and do something to ameliorate the hard lot of the 
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masses. God knows that three quarters of the Race are 
not permitted to enjoy His Benevolence as displayed in the 
earth. There is enough for all, and why do not all have 
enough. This question can be more easily answered, than 
can the powerful of earth be induced to correct the wrongs 
which rob the majority of the children of men. 

Thus Mrs. Norton addresses the Child of the Islands—the 
Prince of Wales : 


‘* There’s not a noble matron in the land, , 
Whose christen’d heir in gorgeous robes is drest,— 
There’s not a cottage mother, whose fond hand 
Rocks the. low cradle of her darling’s rest,— 
By whom rxov art not thought upon and blest! 
Blest for thyself, and for HER lineage high 
Who lull’d thee on her young maternal breast; 
The Queenly Lady, with the clear blue eye, 
Through whom thou claimest love and sharest loyalty! 


They pray for rues, fair child, in Gothic piles, 
Where the full organ’s deep reverberate sound 
Rolls echoing through the dim cathedral aisles, 
Bidding the heart with solemn rapture bound, 
And the bent knee sink trembling to the ground. 
Where, at the signal of some given word, 
‘The white-robed choristers rise circling round ; 
Mingling clear voices with divine accord, 
In Hallelujahs loud, that magnify the Lord! 


They pray for THEE in many a village church, 
Deep in the shades of its sequester’d dell, 

Where, scarcely heard beyond the lowly porch, 
More simple hymns of praise, less loudly swell ; 
Ofi led by some fair form,—remember’d well 

In after years among the grateful poor— 
Whose lot it is in lordly halls to dwell, 

Thence issuing forth to seek the cotter’s door, 

Or tread with gentle feet the sanded school house floor. 


They pray for THEE, in floating barks that cleave 
A compass-guiding path along the sea; 
While through the topmast shrouds the keen winds grieve. 
As through the branches of some giant tree ; 
And the surf sparkles in the vessel’s lee. . 
Far from thine Albion’s cliffs and native home, 
Each crew of loyal mariners may be, 
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But, mingling with the dash of Ocean’s foam, 
That prayer shall rise, where’er their trackless course shall roam. 


x * * * * ~ 


Oh, since this is, and must be, by a law 
Of God’s own holy making, shall there not 
Fall on thy heart a deep, reflecting awe, 
When thou shalt contemplate the adverse lot 
Of those by men, but not by Heaven forgot? 
Bend to the lowly in their world of care; 
Think, in thy ‘Palace, of the labourer’s cot; 
And justify the still unequal share 
By all thy power to aid, and willingness to spare.” 


After deseribing the disconsolate lot of many of the poor, 
she thus utters herself: 


“Oh, there is need for permanent belief 
In the All-Equal World of Joy to come! 
Need for such solace to the restless grief 
And heavy troubles of our earthly home! 
Else might our wandering reason blindly roam, 
And ask, with all a heathen’s discontent, 
Why Joy’s bright cup for some should sparkling foam, 
While othe rs, not less worthy, still lament, 
And find the cup of tears the only portion sent! 


But for the Christian’s hope, how hard, how cold, 
How bitterly unjust, our lot would seem! 

How purposeless and sad, to young and old! 
How like the struggles of a torturing dream, 
When ghastly midnight bids us strive and scream! 

All fades—all fleets—of which our hearts grow fund! 
Pain presses on us to the last extreme,— 

When lo, the dawn upriseth, clear beyond, 


And, radiant from the East, forbids us to despond. 


And many a crippled child, and aged man 
And withered crone, who once saw “ better days,” 
With just enough of intellect to scan 
This gracious truth; uncheered by human praise, 
Patient plods through the thorn-encumbered ways; 
Oh, trust God counts the hours through which they sigh, 
While His green Spring eludes their suffering gaze, 
And flowers along Earth’s spangled bosom lie, 
Whose barren bloom, for them, must unenjoyed pass by!” 
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Did God design that the only consolation of the millions 
should be the Heaven of Peace promised afterdeath? Must 
not the soul begin Heaven on Earth, who would realise its 
full glory hereafter ? 

Again she sings to the poor: 


‘God seeth thee, who sees the prosperous proud 
Into the sunshine of their joy go forth: 

God marks thee, weak one, to the human crowd, 
And judgeth all thy grief, (as all their mirth,) 
Bird with the broken wing that trails on earth ! 

His angels watch thee, if none watch beside, 

As faithfully—despite thy lowly birth— 

As the child royal of the queenly bride, 

Or our belief is vain in Christ the Crucified ! 


In Christ! who made young children’s blessed lives 
The pointed object of peculiar care ; 

Who bade each sinner that for pardon strives, 

. Low, at Heaven’s feet, a child-like heart lay bare ; 
Opening the world’s great universal prayer ; 

With these weak words: “Our Father!” Strange, that we 
The common blessings of His earth and air 

Deny to those who, circling round His knee, 

Embraced, in mortal life, His immortality!’ 


There is some truth in the following picture: 


**So sits the pallid weaver at his loom, 
Copying the wreaths the artist-pencil drew ; 
In the dull confines of his cheerless room 
Glisten those tints of rich and living hue. 
The air is sweet, the is fresh with dew, 
And feverish aches are throbbing in his veins, 
But his are work-day Springs, and Summers too; 
And if he quit his loom, he leaves his gains— 
That gorgeous, glistering silk, designed with so much pains! 


It shall be purchased as a robe of state. 
By some great lady, when his toil is done ; 

While on her. will obsequeous shopmen wait, 
To shift its radiance in the flattering sun : 
And as she, listless, eyes its beauty, none i 

Her brow shall darken, or her smile shall shade, é 
By a strange story—yet a common one— / 

Of tears that fell (but not on her ee 

And misery weakly borne while it was slowly made. 
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For while that silk the weaver’s time beguiled, 
His wife lay groaning on her narrow bed, 
The suffering mother of a new-born child, 
Without a cradle for his weakly head, 
Or future certainty of coarsest bread ; 
Nor, in that hour of Nature’s sore affright, 
A fire, or meal that either might be fed; 
So, through the pauses of the dreadful night, 
Patient they lay, and longed for morning’s blessed light. 


7 * * a ~ * 


What made him rise, with wild and sudden start ? 
Alas! the poor are weak when they are tried ? 

(Can the rich say, that they, with steadfast heart, 
Have all temptations constantly defied ?) 
He counts the value of that robe of pride ; 

And while the dawn clears up, that ushers in 
His child’s first morn on life’s uncertain tide, 

He keeps its birthday with a deed of sin, 

And pawns his master’s silk, bread for his wife to win. 


* * * * * OK 


Indifferent to her, the heavy cost 
Of that rich robe, first pawned for one poor meal ; 
She that now wears it, and her lord may boast 
No payment made,—yet none dare say THEY steal ! 
No, not if future reckoning hours reveal 
Debts the encumbered heir can never pay ; 
But whose dishonest weight his heart shall feel 
Through many a restless night and bitter day, 
Hearing what cheated men of the bad dead will say. 


Onward she moves, in Fashion’s magic glass, 
Half-strut, half-swim, she slowly saunters by ; 
A self-delighting, delicate, pampered mass 
Of flesh indulged in every luxury 
Folly can crave, or riches can supply; 
Spangled with diamonds—head, and breast, and zone, 
Scorn lighting up her else most vacant eye, 
Careless of all conditions but her own, 
She sweeps that stuff along to curtsey to the throne.”’ 
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Here she permits the affluent to appropriate a stanza to 
themselves : 


“+A life of self-indulgence is for Us, 

‘A life of self-denial is for them; 

‘For Us the streets, broad-built and populous, 
‘For them, unhealthy corners, garrets dim, 
‘And cellars where the water-rat may swim! 

‘For Us, green paths refreshed by frequent rain, 
‘For them, dark allies where.the dust lies grim! 

‘Not doomed by Us to this appointed pain,— 

‘God made us, Rich and Poor—of what do these complain?’ 


Of what? Oh! not of Heaven’s great law of old, 
That brightest light must fall by deepest shade ; 
Not that they wander hungry, gaunt, and cold, 
While others in smooth splendours are arrayed ; 
Not that from gardens where they would have strayed 
You shut them out, as though a miser’s gem 
Lay in the crystal stream or emerald glade, 
Which they would filch from Nature’s diadem ; 
But that you kept no thought, no memory of THEM.” 


And here is seen the fate of many a forlorn wretch: 


‘Her history is written in her face; 
The bloom hath left her cheek, but not from age ; 
Youth, without innocence, or love, or grace, 
Blotted with tears, still lingers on that page! 
Smooth brow, soft hair, dark eyelash, seem to wage 
With furrowed lines a contradiction strong; 
Till the wild witchcraft stories, which engage 
Our childish thoughts, of magic change and wrong, 
Seem realised in her—so old, and yet so young! 


And many a wretch forlorn, and huddled group 
Of strangers met in brotherhood of woe, 
Heads that beneath their burden weakly stoop,— 
Youth’s tangled curls, and Age’s locks of snow, 
Rest on those wooden pillows, till the glow 
Of Morning o’er the brightening earth shall pass, 
And these depart, none asking where they go; 
Lost in the World’s confused and gathering mass,— 
While a new slide fills up Life’s magic-lantern glass. 
CuILp or THE IstaNnps! in thy royal bowers, 
Calm tHov shalt slumber, set apart from pain ; 
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EDUCATION 


Thy spring-day spent in weaving pendent flowers, 
Or watching sun-bows glitter through the rain, 
Spanning with glorious arch the distant plain; 
Or listening to the wood-bird’s merry call; 
Or gathering sea-shells by the surging main; 
And, wheresoe’er thy joyous glances fall, 
The wise shall train thy mind, to glean delight from all.” 


The friends of Education will be pleased with the fol- 
lowing: 


* The land that lies a blank and barren waste 
We drain, we till, we sow, with cheerful hope: 
Plodding and patient, looking yet to taste 
Reward in harvest, willingly we cope 
With thorns that stay the plough on plain and slope, 
And nipping frosts, and summer heats that broil. 
Till all is done that lies within the scope 
Of man’s invention, to improve that soil, 
Karnest we yet speed on, unceasing in our toil. 


But for the sour that lieth unreclaimed, 
Choked with the growth of rankest weeds and tares, 
No man puts forth his hand, and none are blamed; 
7 hough plenteous harvest might repay his‘c are 8, 
Though he might ‘welcome angels, unawares.’ 
The ex uth he de ‘Ives, and clears from every weed, 
But leaves the human heart to sinful snares; 
The earth he sows with costly, precious seed, 
But lets the human heart lie barren at its need.” 


Mrs. Norton’s Philosophy is sound. 


** Nor let it be forgot, for these young spirits, 
(Although by gross and vulgar sin defiled,) 
How differe ntly judge ,d were their deme rits, 
Were each a noble’s or a gentle’s child. 
Are there no sons at college, ‘sadly wild!’ 
No children, wayward, difficult to rear? 
Are THEY cast off by Love? No, gleaming mild 
Through the salt drops of many a bitter tear, 
The rainbow of. your hope shines out of all your fear! 


For they are younG, you. say; and this green stem 
With shoots of good shall soon be grafted in: 
Meanwhile, how much is Froxic, done by them, 
Which, in the poor, is punishable sin? 
Nor mark I this, a useless sigh to win, 





CRIME AND ITS CURE. 


(They lose their ground, who falsely, lightly chide,) 
But to note down how much your faith you pin 
Upon the worth of that, to them supplied— 
Revealed Religion’s light, and Education’s guide. 


Yea, for yourselves and sons, ye trusted it, 
And knew no reed it was you leaned upon; 
Therefore, whoso denies that benefit 
To meaner men in ignorance chained down, 
From each this true reproach hath justly won :— 
‘Oh, selfish heart! that owned the healing sure, 
Yet would not help to save my erring son!’ 
They cry to you, *‘ Prevent!’—You cannot cure, 
The ills that, once incurred, these little ones endure!” 


Speaking of crime and its cure, she says: 


“A wretch condemned, but not at heart subdued. 
Rebellious, reckless, are the thoughts which come 
Intruding on his sentenced solitude :— 
Savage defiance ! gnawing thoughts of home! 
Plots to escape even now his threatened doom! 
Sense of desertion, persecution !—all 
Choke up the fount of grief, and bid the foam 
Stand on his gnashing lips when tears should fall, 
And mock the exhorting tones which for repentance call! 


For if one half the pity and the pains, 
The charity, and visiting, and talk, 
Had been bestowed upon that wretch in chains, 
While he had yet a better path to walk, 
Life’s flower might still have bloomed upon its stalk! 
He might not now stand there, condemned for crime, 
(Helpless the horror of his fate to balk!) 
Nor heard the sullen bell, with funeral chime. 


CHILD oF THE IsLanps! thou, whose cradle-bed 
Was hallowed still with night and morning prayer! 
Thou, whose first thoughts were reverently led 
To heaven, and taught betimes to anchor there! 
Thou, who wert reared with fond peculiar care, 
In happiest leisure, and in holiest light! 
Wilt Tov not feed the lamp whose lustre rare 
Can break the darkness of this fearful night, 
Midst dim bewild’ring paths to guide faint steps aright! 
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Wilt thou not help to educate the poor? 
They will learn something, whether taught or no; 
The Mind’s low dwelling hath an open door, 
Whence, wandering still uneasy, to and fro, 
It gathers that it should, or should not, know. 
Oh, train the fluttering of that restless wing ! 
Guide the intelligence that worketh woe! 
So shall the Summer answer to the Spring, 
And a well-guided youth an age of duty bring.” 


Of those who claim to be Saints but are unsaintly in 
feeling toward the unfortunate, she writes : 


“From Saints on Earth,—defend us, Saints in Heaven! 
By their un-likeness to the thing they ape; 

Their cheerlessness, where God such joy hath given, 
(Covering this fair world with a veil of crape) 
Their lack of kindliness in any shape ; 

Their fierce, false judgments of another’s sin; 

And by the narrowness of mind they drape 

With full-blown fantasies, and boasts to win 

A better path to Heaven, then others wander in! 


And ye, calm angels in that blissful world, 
From whence (close knit in brotherhood of strife) 
The strong rebellious spirits, downward hurled, 
Came to this Earth, with love and beauty rife, 
And poisoned all the fountain wells of life; 
Spread the soft shelter of your peaceful wings, 
When hard looks stab us like a two-edged knife, 
: And hearts that yearned for Pity’s healing springs, 
; Are mocked, in dying thirst, by. gall which Malice brings. 


From the cold glare of their self-righteous eyes,— 
From scornful lips, brimful of bitter words,— 

From the curled smile that triumphs and defies,— 
From arguments that sound like clashing swords!— 
Save us, ye dwellers among music-chords! 

Whose unseen presence doubiless lingers nigh, 
Although no more our blinded sense affords 

Your radiant image to the craving eye, 

Nor sees your herald-wings, swift-spreading, cleave the sky!” 


She walks iato the Grave Yard, and beholding the monu- 
ments of the rich, but looks in vain for the domolished 
graves of the poor. She thus gives us some epitaphs, which 
if inscribed, would teach most beautiful lessons : 











64 EPITAPHS FOR THE POOR. 
** And yet not once, nor twice, but countless times, 
We, in blind worship of the golden calf, 
Allow of death like these! While funeral chimes 
Toll for the rich, whose graven paragraph 
Of vanished virtues (too complete by half,) 
The heirs of their importance soothe and please. 
The poor man dies—and hath no Epitarn! 
What if your churchyards held such lines as these, 
The listless eye to strike,—the careless heart to freeze ! 


‘Here lies a man who died of Hunger-paid, 
In a by-street of England’s Capital. — 
Honest, (in vain!) industrious, (in vain!) 
Willing to spend in useful labour all 

His years from youth to age. A dangerous fall 
Shattered his limbs, and brought him to ‘distress. 
His health returned: his strength was past recall : 
He asked assistance (earnings growing less,) 
Received none, struggled on, and died of Want’s excess.’ 


‘Here rests in Death, (who rested not in Life !) 
The worn-out Mother of a starving brood : 

By night and day, with most courageous strife, 
“She fought hard Fortune to procure them food: 
(A desert- -pelican, whose heart’s best blood 

Oozed in slow drops of failing strength away!) 
Much she endured; much misery withstood ; 

At length weak nature yielded to decay, 

And baffled Famine seized his long-resisting prey.’ 


Oh! the green mounds, that have no head-stones o’er them, 
To tell who lies beneath, in slumber cold; 

Oh! the green mounds, that saw no Mutes deplore them, 
The Pauper-Graves, for whom no church-bells tolled ; 
What if our startled senses could behold, 

(As we to Sabbath prayer walk calmly by,) 

Their visionary epitaphs enrolled ; 

Upstanding grimly neath God’s equal sky, 

Near the white sculptured tombs where wealthier Christians lic! 


Then we should rainx: then we should ery, ALas! 
Then many a pulse would flutter. mournfully, 

And steps would pause, that now so reckless pass: 
For, in this chequered world of ours, we see 
Much Carelessness, but little Cruelty; 

And (though Heaven knows it is no boast to tell,) 

There dwelleth in us a deep sympathy, 
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Too often, like the stone-closed Arab well, 
Sealed from their helpless thirst whose torments it should quell. 


We shelter SetriskNess behind the mask 
Of IncrepuLity: we will not own 
What, if admitted, leaves a heavy task 
To be performed; or spurned if left undone, 
Stamping our frozen hearts as made of stone. 
Or, if we grant such suffering exists, 
Wide-spread and far, we plead,— how vain for One 
‘To strive to clear away these hopeless mists, 
Striking a few sad names from off those endless lists!’ 


‘Wuat can I po? I know that men have died 
‘Of their privations; truly, I believe 
‘That honest labour may be vainly plied: 
‘But how am I this sorrow to relieve ? 
‘Go, let our Rulers some great plan achieve, 
‘It rests with These to settle and command,— 
‘We, meaner souls, can only sigh and grieve.’ 
So, sitting down, with slack and nerveless hand, 
Supine we hear the cry that waileth through the land.” 


The following is encouraging to the Reformer, God 
bless him ! 


“Yet, let no man who feels himself secure 
That Wrong exists, believe that humble tools 
May not amend, what pining they endure. 
Let him not fear the ridicule of fools, 
Nor sneers of cold utilitarian schools, 
To whom enthusiasts ever seem insane : 
Nor to old laws and inappropriate rules 
Bow slavish down because his lot is plain, 
Unstarred by Rank or Power, ungilt by Wealth or Gain. 


What! were they demi-gods and angels, then, 
Who have done deeds of glory in our land? 
Or only honest, earnest-hearted men, 
Born their great mission here to understand, 
And nobly labour at it, heart and hand? 
Were they all Princes and great Lords, who trod 
Their share of Earth in natural command? 
No! tuey believed the Breath that woke the clod, 
And honoured in themselves the sentient spark from God! 
5 





DIGNITY OF THOUGHT. 


He did not breathe a different breath of life 
Into the noble and the lowly born: 

Sprung from one clay, though now in parted strife, 
Brothers,—though some may crouch and some may scorn. 
WE framed a difference, such as bids the Morn 

Shine veiled or bright; but, sent through latticed pane, 
Or mullioned arch, or prison-bars forlorn, 

Or gleaming through dim aisles, with painted stain, 

God’s outward light it was, God’s light it must remain! 


Not in the body, or the body’s guards,— 
Not in the coronet a goldsmith wrought,— 

Not in the pomp a gaping crowd applauds 
oa a pleased child when nee toys are brought, ) 

ut in the proud pre-eminence of THouGut 

Lies the true influence that shall aspire : 
The Victory in a battle mutely fought: 
For that light, none can trample out,—that fire 

The breath of fierce disdain but teaches to rise higher! 


Such are some of the glimpses of Mrs. Norton’s soul. In 
her music tones I almost imagine the second appearing of 
that Angel who inspired the Heavenly host to sing “ Peace 
on earth good will toward men.” 


Arr. VIII.—FINANCIAL CONDITION OF OHIO. 


Governor Bartiey’s recent Message to the Legislature 
is a brief, business-like document. I take from it the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


The following statement exhibits a general view of the receipts 
and disbursements of the State government during the last fiscal 
year: 

General Revenue received ee Nag the a <—e 

15th November, 1846, $163,631 62 
Balance in the Treasury on the 15th Nov. 1845, 86,308 98 
Total ce to the support of the State Govern- 

ment, Benevolent Institutions, &c., - 249,930 60 


Paid out during the oe ending 15th Nov. 1846, being 


bills paid at the Treasury, : 192,701 59 
Balance in the Treasury on the 15th tiv: 1846, 57,229 01 
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CANAL FUND FOR THE PAYMENT OF INTEREST, &C. 

Received for taxes of 1845, : : 765,406 34 
Canal tolls, - - - 695,479 09 
Turnpike Dividends, - 35,291 21 
Canal Lands sold, - 22163 13 
Miscellaneous items, - : 11,074 39 


Amount properly belonging to Canal Fund, - 1,429,414 16 
Amount received for School Lands, - 27,558 89 


Total amount of Canal Fund, - - 1,456,973 05 
Paid out of Canal Fund for repairs and superintendance, 233,232 59 
On account of interest on foreign debt, exchange and 

expenses, and School Fund, - - 1,194,301 64 
Interest paid on Domestic Bonds,_ - - - 45,687 42 
Total amount paid from Canal Fund for repairs and 

superintendence of Canals, interest upon foreign 

and domestic debt, exchange and expenses, 1,473,321 65 


EDUCATION. 


Ohio dishonours herself in her reckless neglect of the 
educational interest of her children. In 1850 she will be 
the second State in the Union in population, and in Agri- 
culture, the basis of prosperity, she may be the first; but 
in an educational point of view, she will be the seventh, 
and doubtless the twelfth, if her Common School System 
remain in statu quo, as it has done for several years. This 
is an age of improvement, and on this subject the watch- 
word of other States is Progress. 

I wonder if Ohio has any ideaof Manhood? She knows 
something about wheat, and pork, and banks, but she has 
about 100,000 unfortunate sons and daughters who know 
nothing of the invention of Cadmus, and about 1,000,000 
whose education has been so limited as to do them no 
good. But hear what the Governor says: 


* The cause of education, combining both moral and intellectual 
culture, has been matter of primary interest in Ohio since the first 
formation of the State Government; and no subject can be of more 
lasting and vital importance to a free people. A system of educa- 
tion has been very properly looked upon as not merely an orna- 
ment of our political edifice, but also as the foundation on which it 
rests and the rock of its future safety. The importance of the sub- 
ject, however, and the zeal with which it has been espoused, have 
not fully overcome as yet the deep rooted prejudices of some por- 
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tions of our people against the measures necessary for the improve- 
ment of the system. It is to be lamented that our school system is 
yet so inefficient in its operations, and that our Common School 
Fund, that source of just pride to the people of the State, is expended 
every year with less than half the advantages to the youth of the 
State which ought to be derived. from it. ‘There is a general want 
of energy, efficiency and discipline in the system. In a former 
communication | had occasion to urge upon the General Assembly 
the means deemed essential for the further improvement of this 
system of education, to which | respectfully refer you. 

The following statement shows the condition of the School Fund 
for the year 1846 : 
Common School Fund received, being proceeds of 





taxes, - - $69,582 30 
Auction duties and Pedler’ 8 eneese: : - 5,812 11 
Tax on Lawyers and Physicians, : - - 4,909 21 
Banks, Insurance and Bridge Companies, - - 28,844 15 
Surplus Revenue interest, 5 per cent, - - 91,268 81 
Whole amount received during the year, - 200,516 24 


Balance in the Treasury on the 15th November, 1846, 31,775 56 


Total, : : 232,292 23 
Balance of Common School Fund in | the Treasury, 
November 15, 1846, - - 33,292 23 







Paid out and distributed among counties of the State, 200,000 00 
Interest paid upon the Virginia and United States Mili- 

tary School Fund, Western Reserve School Fund, 
Ministerial Fund, and other trust funds, - 88,430 79 


Total amount paid out of the State Treasury for sup- 
port of schools and for religious purposes, Wc., 288,450 79 


BANKS. 


“There are now twenty-six Banks in operation under the new 
system, of which seventeen are branches of the State Bank, and 
nine are Independent Banks. The aggregate amount of capital of 
the branches of the State Bank is $1,496,717 44; and the amount 
of the circulation on the 2d of November, 1846, was $2,655,336. 
The aggregate amount of capital of the Independent Banks is $376,- 
170; and their circulation at the period last mentioned, was $612,- 
465. There are yet eight banks doing business under charters 
granted under the old banking system in this State, whose 

gate capital, at the time of the last reports, on the 2d day of No- 
vember, 1846, was $3,953,750 ; and circulation, $2,406,958. The 
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whole amount of banking capital, therefore, employed in the State 
at this time by the thirty-four Banks, amounts to $5,826,677 44; 
and the whole circulation, $5,674,769.” 


STATE INDEBTEDNESS 


“ The following statement will exhibit the amount of the State 
debt, and the interest, &c., paid thereon during the last fiscal year : 
Total amount of foreign debt, - - $16,964,292 50 
Amount of domestic debt, - - - 965,136 12 
School and trust fund, : - : 1,382,682 68 


Total amount of State debt, Nov. 15, 1846, 19,215,111 30 


Interest on ee debt, paid in New 

York, - - - $1,027,356 95 
Interest on deeds bonds, - : 45,908 16 
Interest on school and trust funds, - 88,450 79 


Total amount of interest paid in the year ending Nov. 

15, 1846, : - - : 1,161,715 90 
Amount paid for exchange interest on temporary loans 

and expenses, - - - - - 30,252 35 


Total amount of interest, exchange, and expenses, 

during the year ending Nov. 15, 1846, - 1,191,898 26 

The domestic debt is redeemable at the pleasure of the State, and 
the school and trust funds constitute a permanent loan to the canal 
fund, the interest being annually appropriated for the benefit of those 
funds. 

Of the foreign debt, the sum of $5,913,663 76 will fall due in 
the year 1850; the sum of $3,365,779 24 in the year 1856; the 
sum of $7,012,781 in the year 1860; and the sum of $667,063 50 
in the year 1870.” 


RAILROAD TO OREGON. 


**] deem it proper to call your especial attention to an enterprise 
which is proposed, of a great national character, magnificent in its 
object, and having a direct bearing upon the future commerce of 
Ohio, as well as that of the slit iion, and probably of the whole 
world. Mr. Asa Wuitney, a gentleman of intelligence, of practi- 
cal business capacity, and extraordinary energy of character, has 
suggested the means and submitted to Congress a proposition for 
the construction of a National Railroad from Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific Ocean, near the mouth of the Columbia River. is pro- 
jected public improvement would complete a chain of communica- 
tion by means of a railroad and navigable waters between the At- 
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lantic cities and the Pacific Ocean, crossing the State of Ohio in its 
course. It would connect together the vast interests of our exten- 
sive country, make the commerce of the Pacific tributary to the 
United States, and open to us an immediate, easy and direct com- 
munication with China and other countries of Asia, the Eastern 
Archipelago, and other islands in the Pacific, as well as with the 
countries on the western coast of North America. Such achain of 
communication across our continent being on the nearest and most 
direct route, and furnishing by far the safest, easiest and most speedy 
medium of communication between the commercial nations of 
Europe and the countries of Asia, would be crowded by the mer- 
chant, the traveler, and the curious frcm all quarters of the world. 
It would produce results in commercial, moral and political points 
of view, vast beyond our limited capacity of conception at this time. 

“ The feasibility of Mr. Whitney’s proposition is susceptible of 
easy and plain demonstration. To pronounce it visionary on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the project, would evince a forgetfulness 
of the vast achievements of the age, and a prevalence of the be- 
nighted prejudice which clouded the prospects of the enterprising 
benefactors of mankind in ages gone by, the work proposed is one 
that will cost the United States nothing in case of a failure, and is 
wholly unobjectionable, even to the most cautious, in relation to the 
grant of special privileges by the government. 


“|, therefore, submit to your consideration the expediency of aid- 
ing this most magnificent project of the age, directly connected as 
it is with the future prospects and interests of Ohio, by every legiti- 
mate influence and authority.” 


Arr. IX.—HEAVEN ON EARTH. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


O, in this beautiful world I fain would deem, 
Some things, at least, are what they seem to be ; 
That deepest joy is no ideal dream, 
Linking the thought to something yet to be. 


That in the living present, we can find 
Enough to smooth the way beneath our feet,— 

That where heart blends with heart and mind with mind, 
Even life’s bitterest biter hath a sweet! 





FOUNDATION OF ROME. 


I’ve dreamed of heaven—the full and perfect bliss 
That waits the spirit in a larger sphere ; 

And looking up, have found enough in this 
To realize the rapturous vision here ! 


God hath made all things beautiful—the sky, 
The common earth, the sunshine and the shade ; 
And with affections that can never die, 


Hath gifted every creature He hath made. 


O they but mock us with a hollow lie, 

Who make this goodly land a vale of tears ; 
For if the soul hath immortality, 

This is the infancy of deathless years. 


And if we live as God has given us power, 
Heaven is begun: no blind fatality 
Can shut the living soul from its high dower 
Of shaping out a glorious destiny ! 
Mr. Heatrury, Onto. 


Arr. X—ROMAN LAND LAWS. 


Tuer is very little definite history of the earliest ages 
of the Roman people. Their rise and progress for two 
centuries and a half is involved in great obscurity ; tradi- 
tions partly true and partly fabulous, being all that indi- 
cate the nature of their youthful period. But there is 
always some truth even in fable itself—for there must 
have been some reasonable foundation for a fictitious ac- 
count. Though no credit is to be given to the account of 
Romulus and Remus, the founders of Rome, being nursed 
by a she wolf, while exposed to destruction in infancy, yet 
the fact of this story is that Rome had a very obscure ori- 
gin and grew up from the smallest beginning. 

Rome is said to have been founded seven hundred years 
before the Christian era, long before the period at which 
authentic history begins. It was, doubtless, commenced 
by a little band of adventurers that separated itself from 
some one of the many Cantons or petty Kingdoms of the 
Latins, who advanced so far from the tribe as to be beyond 
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its reach, and gradually to lose all recollection of those 
from whom they separated. The most influential of these 
adventurers were, doubtless, possessed of higher endow- 
ments than was common in that age and country, and by 
breathing their spirit into the little community, eventu- 
ally, gave it Superiority over all other tribes in virtue and 
bravery. 

We are authorised to believe that the Romans were 
originally in the first stage of Progress, being 


* An assemblage of herdsmen and warriors, ignorant of letters, 
of money, and of commercial arts, inured to depredation and vio- 
lence, and subsisting chiefly by the produce of their herds, and the 
spoils of their enemies; because we find them supplying these de- 
fects and coming forward in the same direction, and consequently 
proceeding from the same origin, with other rude nations; being in 
reality a band of ignorant barbarians, though likely to become an 
accomplished nation.’’* 


Rome, in order to increase in numbers and strength, at 
first invited to her bosom all, without distinction of char- 
acter or condition. They occupied land which they found 
vacant, and as their object was to grow in power, they 
extended to strangers abundant facilities for obtaining a 
livelihood. 

During the two hundred and forty-four years of kingly 
government, the Romans reckoned a succession of seven ’ 
kings, Romulus, Numa, Tullius Hostilius, Ancus Martius, 
Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, and Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, to whom they ascribed the invention of the several 
institutions : 





“To Romulus the mixed form of their government, the estab- 
lishment of the Senate and assemblies of the people, the ranks of 
Patrician and Plebeian, the relations of Patron and Client. To Nu- 
ma, the religion of the people, and their regard to oaths. To Ser- 
vius Tullius, the census or periodical muster, and so on.”’t 


The early Kings of Rome seem to have been extraordi- 
nary men, for their age, and to have generally reigned for 
the progress of their nation ; at least, her advancement in 
civilization was rapid, for instead of an earthen rampart, 
the city was surrounded with towers and battlements of 
hewn stone, at an early period. They gratified their am- 
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bition by conquering the neighbouring nations, and thereby 
extending their dominion and increasing the wealth of the 
country. But finally, after the nation was raised to a good 
degree of power and grandeur, the kings began to act from 
a more seflish principle, and to aim at making the kingdom 
hereditary, and the people more subservient to their plea- 
sure. A revolution was accordingly effected, and two con- 
suls annually elected in place of the king. 

Some obscurity hangs over the ancient Land Laws of 
Rome ; though Niebuhr has given us the clearest light that 
exists on the subject. 

Every law, from the foundation of the city, by which the 
Commonwealth disposed of its public land, was called an 
Agrarian Law, from ager a field: 


“ As for instance, that by which the domain of the kings was par- 
celled out among the commonality, and those by which colonies 
were planted. Even in the narrower sense, of a law whereby the 
state exercised its ownership in removing its old possessors from a 
part of its domain, and making over its right of property therein, 
such a law existed among those of Servius Tullius. 

“In the room of these significations very general currency had 
been given to the term agrarian law, in the sense of an enactment 
relating to the landed property of all the citizens, setting a limit to 
it, and assigning all beyond that limit to the destitute. ‘The regula- 
tion of Cleomenes, the equal partition of land demanded by the 
frantic levellers in the French revolution, are termed agrarian laws : 
while in cases to which the word might suitably be applied, where 
the strict right of property has been unfeelingly enforced against 
tenants at will who cultivate a piece of ground transmitted to them 
from their forefathers, the oink is never thought of; and the rapa- 
cious landlord, who turns a village into a solitude, regarding its fields 
as property which he may dispose of in whatever way he can make 
the most of it, if he has ever heard the name of the Grachi, will con- 
demn their agrarian law as an atrocity.””* 


Those laws which are more emphatically termed agra- 
rian, and which were a source of annual strife between the 
Patricians or aristocracy, and the Tribunes or democracy, 
related solely to the disposal of the Public Domain, notwith- 
standing the general ee that they went directly to 


the foundation of all right to landed property. This false 
impression arose from the wrong conception of the matter 


* Niebuhr. 
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by historians, who had not examined the subject so atten- 
tively as have Heyne and Neibuhr. 

A fixed portion of the produce of the Domain lands was 
paid to the State for the use of them. Those who leased 
them could sell or transmit them to their heirs. 


‘In India the sovereign is the sole proprietor of the soil: he may 
at pleasure confiscate the land cultivated by the Ryot: nevertheless 
the latter may transmit it to his heir, and may alienate it: he ren- 
ders a larger or smaller definite portion of the produce in kind: this 
the state leases or sells to the Zimindars; unless it has granted the 
revenue of a district or of a piece of ground to some temple or pious 
foundation forever, or to some of its vassals and officers for life. 

“This state of things is not peculiar to India: traces of it occur 
throughout Asia, where in ancient times it prevailed far and wide in 
the most unequivocal form: as it did in Egypt, where all the land 
was the property of the Pharaoh, and the military class merely had 
the land-tax remitted to them. The tetrachs in Syria were Zemin- 
dars, who usurped the rank of sovereigns; as, through one of the 
most calamitous mistakes that ever brought ruin on a country, not- 
withstanding the most benevolent intentions on the part of the gov- 
ernment, the Zemindars of Bengal succeeded under the government 
of Lord Cornwallis in getting themselves recognized as dependent 
princes and absolute proprietors of the soil. In like manner the 
agrarian institutions of Rome must not be deemed peculiar to it: 
they were undoubtedly common to all the Italian states; and many 
of the notions connected with them prevailed even beyond the pen- 
insula; so that there is less reason for supposing that the coincidence 
between them and those of India is accidental, and therefore delu- 
sive.’”* 


Rome was very lenient to her people with regard to the 
possession of the public land. During her ancient period 
she was averse to granting monopolies, and the land was 
generally occupied by individuals in their own right, as 
against all other persons. Individuals enjoyed many kinds 
of public property which yielded nothing to the State. 


“The state showed itself no less moderate in its claims, where it 
might have demanded the whole, than the gods. They contented 
themselves with the refuse of the victim: and the piece of ground at 
Scillus which Xenophon dedicated to Diana, was just as much her 
property, though he reserved the cultivation and enjoyment of it, 
subject to the payment of a tenth. 1 hope my meaning will not be 
mistaken, if I observe that the Levites received only the tithe of the 


* Neibuhr. 
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produce of the land of Canaan, though it had been consecrated to 
Jehovah, whom they represented, as his property. 

‘So a tenth is the portion the state seems in general to have levied 
on corn; as the Roman republic did whenever it exercised its right 
of ownership. Plantations and vineyards might fairly be subjected 
to a higher rate, as they require no seed and less labour; hence the 
Roman people receive two tenths from them: and so perhaps on the 
same ground did they of the young, the cheese, and the wool, of 
cattle kept on the common pastures, before an agistment was intro- 
duced. Now if the persons who occupied the public domain had 
the supreme power in their hands, they could free themselves from 
this charge, and shift the burthens necessary for the service of the 
state entirely upon the commonalty: in such case the ownership 
became a bare right, as unproductive as a right of way. This how- 
ever is an accidental circumstance; just as much so as it was that 
the Delphic god let the territory of Cirrha lie waste, when his temple 
might have drawn a tenth from it. Properly the notion of the ager 
implied that the state itself reaped a profit from it. This profit was 
termed fructus ; the occupation for which an individual rendered this 
stated due, usus. For we must not be led by the fragments of the 
jurists, in their present state, to believe that usus fructus was equiva- 
lent to fructus: such a superfluous combination of two words would 
be contrary to the genius of the language: it is usus et fructus com- 
bined in the old style without any connecting particle. On the con- 
trary, a person who had merely the fructus cannot anciently have 
had the usus along with it: though in private property the one might 
merge into the other; and when this was the case he enjoyed the 
usus frustus. 

“The state seems never to have collected its tenths directly by its 
officers: the universal practice, to which I doubt whether a single 
exception occurs, was to farm all the branches of the revenue, ex- 
cept the land tax, fines, and some other things of the same nature. 
That which arose from the domain opened two sides to speculation; 
first in the amount of the tithe, as the harvest was more or less pro- 
ductive; next in the variations of price, if the rent was to be paid in 
money. ‘This indeed was by no means necessary; and especially 
in wartimes, when corn must else have been bought for the public 
granaries. the simpler course was to require a fixed quantity in lieu 
of the tenth: a certain proportion of grain might even be contracted 
for instead of the two tenths of oil and wine: and this was actually 
done. The farming for a money-rent however was incomparably 
the more usual practice: but the old technical term for it in the Ro- 
man system of finance expressed not the farming, but the sale of 
the fructus: as in the case of those Sicilian islands, which had not 
become the property of the Roman republic, but paid a tithe as a 
land tax. It was not a sale for the term of a lustre at a sum to be 
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paid down once for all, but at one payable yearly. This was done in 
the strictest legal form, by manosipation,—the regular mode of con- 
veying all rights to land, among which that of levying a tax from the 
produce was one.” 

** We pass from the purchasers or farmers of the right of collect- 
ing the portion reserved to the state from the produce of the do- 
main, and proceed to discuss the condition of such as held the 
estates which were the objects of the agrarian laws, subject to this 
charge. 

“The technical term for these estates was possessions: the appro- 
priate name for those who held them, possessors: the legitimate ex- 
pression employed exclusively in speaking of those who held a 
portion of the domain, which they might transfer and alienate, 
though the property in it belonged to the republic, was, that they 
possessed it. ‘The word was no less accurate than it was common: 
they had only the usus; the republic of the fructus and the property ; 
and /Elius Gallus defined possession to be the use of land, in con- 
tradistinction to the property.” 

“The citizens were invited by the state—that is, by the edict of a 
magistrate—to take possession of the waste tracts for their own use. 
When once occupied, they might be transferred just like property 
to an heir or a purchaser: but property could never arise in them 
by usucapio. ‘This, as against the state, was absolutely impossible, 
according to a fundamental maxim of the old Roman jurisprudence : 
as is intimated in the definition of Javolenus by the clause: which 
cannot be our property.” 

‘She retained the property, until it was transferred by a formal 
act; and she had an unlimited power of terminating the possession, 
which was always precarious, and of selling or assigning the vacant 
land.”’ 

“ This is proved beyond doubt by the following examples. The 
ager trientius tabuliusque, which was given by way of satisfaction 
for the third instalment of the loan in the second Punic war, lay 
around Rome: the creditors of the state were allowed to look out 
pieces of land within fifty miles of the city, which from their situa- 
tion must all needs have been in the possession of Roman citizens. 
So the territory of Capua was divided among a great number of 
small holders, Roman citizens: yet the right of the state to take it 
from them for the sake of founding a colony was not disputed, but 
only the equity and policy of such a measure.’”* 


Whatever may have been the practical advantages or 
disadvantages of this system in other respects, it must have 
done much for the benefit of the poor. In our country, the 
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price of land is continually rising, and because wages do 
not rise in equal proportion, the land is placed farther be- 
yond the reach of the poor. But in Rome the State held 
the right of property in the public lands which were occu- 
pied by the most of her citizens, and by letting the people 
understand that they were liable at the pleasure of the State 
to be ousted, kept down the price of the soil and made it 
thereby constantly within the reach of the poor. 

Romulus assigned to each of the citizens two jugera— 
about one acre and a quarter—as inheritable property. <A 
hundred such formed an ancient Century inclosed by strips, 
drawn according to the rules of augury, as immovable 
limits. This was the district of a Cury. There were at 
first, in Rome, a thousand householders divided into ten 
Curies. ‘“ Romulus did not assign this whole district to his 
ten Curies; he set apart a portion for the service of the 
gods, and for the royal demesnes; another. portion he left 
as common land, that is for pasture.”* Two jugera were 
inadequate to the maintainance of a family: but the prop- 
erty of the Romans consisted mainly in stock which were 
kept on the common land, which constituted their main sub- 
sistence. 

This allotment of two jugera seems to have been designed 
to secure every citizen his own permanent home; he pas- 
tured his cattle upon the common, for the use of which he 
paid a small tax to the Commonwealth. 

When other Communities joined Rome and received the 
Roman franchise, they surrendered their lands to the State, 
and received them back from it. 

The two jugera or ager Romanus, and the common, with 
all additions made to it before the existence of the Plebs— 
a branch of the people formed by king Ancus—was secured 
against every agrarian law. 

When the Plebs had been formed, and served in the army, 
it was entitled to a portion of the land won by arms. Ser- 
vius, the last king before Tarquinius, who, with his house 
was banished, drew the infantry exclusively from the Plebei- 
ans, and was indignant at the scandalous conduct of the 
Patricians, who had deprived the Plebs of its share in the 
land won by its blood. He, accordingly, made a general 
assignment of land to the Commonalty. He assigned to 
each seven jugera, or about five acres. Allotments of va- 


* Niebuhr, Vol. 2; page 117. 








































































































78 PATRICIAN CRUELTY. 


rious sizes, however, were made at various times, accord- 
ing to quantity to be divided. 

When a conquest was made the portion to be made com- 
mon, and the part to be divided, were determined. No as- 
signments could be made to the Patricians, though they could 
occupy the common, which the Plebeians were not permitted 
to do; but the common pastures were enjoyed by both. But 
before the termination of the ‘kingly government, an aris- 
tocracy began to grow up and oppose itself te the good of 
the mass; claiming elevation in dignity cn account of 
wealth, and engrossing and exercising power to their op- 
pression. The king maintained a balance of power be- 
tween the nobles and the common people, but after his 
expulsion the patricians ruled unresisted. 


“In the capacity of creditors, they imprisoned, whipped, and en- 
slaved those who were indebted to them, and held the liberties and 
lives of their fellow-citizens at their mercy. The whole body of 
plebeians was alarmed; they saw more formidable enemies in the 
persons of their own nobility, than in the armies of any nation what- 
ever. When the Republic was attacked, they accordingly refused 
to arm in its defence. Many who had already suffered under the 
rod of their oppressors, when called upon to enlist, showed their 
limbs galled with fetters, or torn with stripes which they had re- 
ceived by command of their merciless patrons.’’* 


During the continuation of these distractions, the enemy 
appeared ; recourse was had to a Dictator, and Valerius, who 
was known to the sufferers by some popular laws they owed 
to his family, was appointed. They repelled the enemy ; but 
suspecting still the disposition of the Patricians toward 
them, they retired beyond the Anio, and took possession of 
the Sacred Hill, about three miles from Rome. 


“The officers followed, and endeavoured to persuade them to re- 
turn to their duty; but were told that no duty was owing to a gov- 
ernment that had withdrawn its protection, and encouraged oppres- 
sion; that free citizens own no country in which they are not 
nem to enjoy their freedom. ‘To what purpose,’ said Licinius 

ellutus, who was then at the head of this meeting, ‘recall us to a 
city from which you have just forced us to fly? By what new assu- 
rances can you persuade us tc rely on a faith which you have re- 
peatedly broken? By what charm can you engage us in support of 
a commonwealth of which you wi!l not allow us to be members? 
You mean to engrasp all the fruits which are to be reaped in your 


* Ferguson. 
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country, and it is well. We would leave you to do so, and do not 
mean to interrupt your enjoyment.’ ’’* 


Their military oath prevented them from making war 
directly upon their own city. 

The result of this energy and decision on the part of the 
people, was the redress of all their grievances. This oc- 
curred about 440 years before Christ. The establishment 
of the Tribunitian power, was also a result of this popular 
revolution. ‘The Tribunes were elected by the people, and 
authorised to forbid or restrain any measure they thought 
injurious to the rights of their constituents, but not to pro- 
pose any law or move any positive resolution. To defend 
the Tribunes from the dangers to which they might be 
exposed, in withstanding the exertions of the Patrician 
power, this rule was prescribed : 


“Let no one offer violence to the person of a Tribune; neither 
kill him, nor procure him to be killed; neither strike him, nor 
procure him to be struck. Let the person who offends against this 
law, be accursed; let his effects be sacred to pious uses, and let 
every one pursue him to death.” 


A solemn oath was imposed for the observance of this 
act, and dreadful imprecations denounced against the per- 
son who should propose to repeal it. Persons were elected 
Tribunes who had been most zealous in the cause of the 
people, and their number was three or more, according as 
persons appeared to merit this honour. Patricians could 
not be elected to this office. They were absolute in the 
assembly of the Centuries. 

The institution of the AZdiles, was also established about 
this time, whose business was to inspect the markets, and 
have charge of the public buildings and the public shows. 

During the secession of the people, the cultivation of 
the soil was neglected. A famine accordingly threatened 
them, and it became a question in what manner the poorer 
citizens should be supplied from the public graneries. This 
exigency was thought to furnish a suitable occasion to 
abolish the Tribunitian office. In this deliberation, Corio- 
lanus reproached the people for their late obstinacy which 
occasioned the distress; for which he was cited before the 
Tribunal of the people, and, as criminals were allowed to 
do, he withdrew from his sentence and from Rome. The 


* Ferguson. 





























































































80 AN AGRARIAN LAW PROCURED. 


Senate, fearing another secession of the Plebeians, voted 
corn from the public graneries at prices lower than in the 
most plentiful season. Coriolanus joined the enemies of 
his country. 

After this exciting subject was disposed of, another 
question arose, which, to the last hour of the Republic, 
was an object of popular zeal. 


“This was the most popular of all propositions—an equal divis- 
ion of the land property, known by the name of the Agrarian Law. 
While the Romans were making their first acquisitions of territory, 
their conquests were understood to be made for the people, and 
were accordingly divided among them, or given to those who had 
not a sufficient provision for the subsistence of their families. But 
of late, during a considerable period, while the Republic barely 
withstood the attacks of the exiled king, or recovered the hopes 
sustained in the wars with the numerous enemies that supported 
him, she had either made few acquisitions of this sort, or suffered 
the conquered lands to pass by connivance, occupancy, or purchase, 
into the hands of powerful citizens, who made use of these oppor- 
tunities to appropriate lands to themselves.’* 


Before the Tribunes had complained on this subject, 


they were anticipated by the Consul, Sp. Cassius. 


“He complained, in particular, of the improper use which had 
been made of the conquered lands, by suffering them to become 
the property of persons who were already too rich. Having him- 
self made some conquests, he showed how the lands of the Repub- 
lie ought to have been disposed of, by making an equal division of 
his own acquisitions, among the more indigent citizens. He obtain- 
ed an act of the people to appoint three commissioners, to enquire 
into the abuses which had been committed in the disposal of lands 
acquired from the many, and to consider the proper corrections. 

“The Senate and Patricians in general, were greatly alarmed; 
most of them had possessions which seemed to fall within the object 
of this enquiry. The popular party alleged, that conquered lands 
being acquired by the joint labours, and at the common hazard, of 
all the people, should be equally divided among them. The Patri- 
cians contended, that these leveling principles led to confusion and 
anarchy; that, in a State, of which all the territory was actually 
and within a few countries, acquired by conquest, these maxims 
could not be applied, without the subversion of Government as well 
as of property.” t 

*Ferguson. + Ferguson. 


[ To be continued. } 


Erata.—Twenty lines from bottom, page 47, for “mystle,” read myrtle Page 63, fourth 
line from bottom, for “beholding,” read beholds. 





